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A PROGRAM OF 
CONCILIATION 


Mexican Labor Invites 
A.F.ofL. to Convention 
By A. F. of L. News Service 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Presi- 
dent William Green, of the 











Aft ER many months of bitter internal conflict the 
National Executive Committee of the Socialist 
Party, in agreement with a majority of the State Com- 
mittee of New York State, has worked out a program 
of conciliation ‘hat promises to end it. Every party 
member and sympathizer should read the document, 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the N.E.C. assembled 
with hundreds of party members obsessed with anxiety 
and fear. The conflict had reached an acute stage and 
‘everybody knew. it. The general sentiment was for a 
policy of conference between the state and the N.E.C., 
for mutual conciliation, and a program that would carry 
the essentials 6f an agreement that would lead to har- 
mony and stabilization. It was obvious that no program 
would fully satisfy all parties concerned. On the other 
hand, if the fighting was ended and the maximum agree- 
ment reached, then the trend toward unity would be 
possible. 
After much laborious work, such an agreement was 
finally written and signed. The first stage of the job 
being completed, anxiety still brooded over the party 
members as it still had to be considered by the N.E.C. 
as a whole. The story of this phase of the deliberations 
is also told in this issue. When the document finally 
emerged from the N.E.C. practically intact, it brought a 
sense of profound relief. The uncertainty and anxiety 
subsided. A decision had been reached. That was im- 
portant. If no decision had been reached, the uncertainty 
would continue with consequences that all feared but 
could not be definitely forecast. 
For our part, that is, for the comrades for whom The 
New Leader generally speaks, we can say that we shall 
earnestly and in good faith do our utmost to carry out 
the terms and the spirit of the agreement. * We also ex- 
pect all other party members to do their utmost to 
minimize differences and to cooperate in carrying it out. 
This agreement may not settle all the problems but it 
provides an approach to settling them. Indeed, its terms 
and spirit promise a settlement of some of the most 
acute disputes that have arisen, and that is much more 
than ‘some members had hoped to accomplish. 
~ Foftunately, the “treaty” is also agreed to at an 
opportune time. In various states there are campaigns 
to which the members want to give all their time and 
attention. This can be done while the process of healing 
wounds goes on. The electoral struggle everywhere 
should be devoted to building the party organization and 
reaching the working class. To the extent that we be- 
come absorbed in intensive campaign and party activity 
will there also be a contribution to party stability and 
the reunion of divided forces. 


American Federation of Labor, 
has received a letter from Mar- 
tin Torres, general secretary of 
the Mexican Regional secretary 
of Labor, inviting the officials 
of the A. F. of L. to attend the 
twelfth annual convention of 
the Confederation to be held in 
Mexico City July 22 to 27. 

One of the major events of 
the convention, Secretary Tor- 
res said, will be the dedication 
of the Temple of the Mexican 
Regional Confederation of La- 
bor, the erection of which “has 
been made possible through the 
dues of its members.” 





Berlin Pogroms 
Were Started 
By Gobbels 


High Government Official 
Instigated Outrages in 
Savage Speech to Nazi 
Hordes at Tempelhof. 


hen outbreak of savagery by 
Nazi hoodlums in Berlin is the 
direct result of government provo- 
cation, it is revealed in documents 
from Berlin that have just reached 
this. country and have not yet been 
published here. 


Premier 











Union Pursuing 
‘Runaway’ Shop 
To Haverstraw 


Organization Locked Out by 
Union-Smashing Boss, 
But Union Will Follow 
Him to Victory. 


DRAMATIC attempt to en- 
force a court decree against 
a “runaway” employer seeking to 
escape the obligations of a col- 
lective agreement will be made by 
the Knit Goods Workers’ Union, 
affiliate of the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers, on Mon- 
day morning, when a large group 
of union members will leave here 
for Haverstraw, N. Y., to make a 
test of the union’s rights in the 
conflict with the Hirsam Knit 
Sportswear Company. The com- 
pany’s plant is located at Garner- 


A few days before the Nazi 
bravos paraded down the Kurfur- 
stendam; -Ber!in’s night-life street, 
committing unspeakable outrages 
against Jewish men and women, 
a high government official, none 
other than Joseph Paul Goebbels, 
Hitler’s Minister of Propaganda 
and Public Enlightenment (!), is- 
sued an astonishing statement 
headed, “If I were God,” and read 
it to an audience of 100,000 Nazis 
at Tempelhof Field. ‘That address 
led directly to the recent outrages. 
In the course of his remarks 
Goebbels said: 

“We would have to have but- 
tons in our heads instead of eyes 
if we did not see that the Jews 
are again trying to make them- 
selves prominent in Berlin, and 
that many intellectuals are try- 
ing to help them with the old 


Position 


Remarkable 


By Louis de Brouckere 


President, Labor and Socialist 
International. 


friends held their Party Conference 
in the pretty town of Aalborg from 
June 23 to 26. A conference in 
Denmark is a rare event, as it only 
takes place every four years. Nor 
has it quite the same character as 
in other countries, since it is not 
public and the Socialist press only 
publishes partial reports. It seems 
like a big family reunion, where 








Party Congress 
Hears Plea of 


and 
Prestige of Socialist Move-| 
ment in Denmark Dis- 
played at Party Confer- 
ence—Stauning Explains 


COPENHAGEN. — Our Danish 





Onslaught. 
By J. W. Albarda 


Member, Executive, Labor and 
Socialist International. 


elections for the local councils took 
place in Holland during June. 
Just as in the case of the pro- 
vincial elections, which took place 
in April of this year, the elections 
for the local councils were of great 
political importance. 

The results of the elections to 
the Provincial States were favor- 
able to the Social Democratic La- 


Great Anti-Fascist: Parade Stirs Paris; 
Danish Socialists to Arm Against Hitler; 
Dutch Workers Win Big Electoral Victory 


Every Section Workers March 
Of the Country In Mighty Mass 
Shows Gain | Through City 


Local Elections in Holland Mighty Demonstration of 
Reveal Growing Strength | 
of Social DemocraticParty | 
in Face of Reactionary | 





200,000 in FrenchCapital 
Completely Swamps 
Showing of Reactionary 
Forces on Bastille Day. 


‘(COMPLETELY eclipsing the 
fascist demonstration staged 
lin Paris by the fascists on Bas- 
tille Day—July 14—the demo- 


AMSTERDAM.—Quadrennial cratic and Socialist forces of the 


French capital carried out a 

| counter-demonstration on the 
same day which revealed unmis- 
takably the power of French de- 
|mocracy and republicanism and 
a determination to fight to the 
' death any attempt on the part of 
the fascists to impose their will 
!upon the nation. 






phrase, ‘A Jew is also a man.’ 

“Yes, he is a man, but what 
sort of a man? 

“A flea is also an insect but 
the question is whether he is an 
agreeable insect.” 

A few days later the carefully- 
organized raid on all Jews seek- 
ing to hold up their heads as hu- 
man beings was started, the raid 
that has aroused the protests of 





ville, near Haverstraw. 

The union workers will leave 
New York with instructions to re- 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


the whole civilized world. The 
Hitler government cannot avoid 
official responsibility for the out- 
rages. 


those. present exchange , views 
amongst themselves, and without 
allowing strangers to the party to 
intervene ever so slightly or in- 
directly in the discussion. 
The conference is an important 
gathering. Some three hundred and 
fifty delegates meet there the mem- 
bers elected to public bodies, those 
who run the daily newspapers, and 
a particularly numerous Executive. 
It is, moreover, a remarkably dis- 
ciplined assembly, and though the 
discussions are extremely free it is 
(Continued on Page Two) 








By William M. Feigenbaum 


LONG and eager] y-wel- 
comed step toward harmony 
in the Socialist Party, a definite 











250,000 Colored Workers 
Represented in Conference 





Baar 400 delegates from organi- 
zations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor 
who are meeting Saturday (today) 
at the Renaissance Casino, 138th 
St. and 7th Ave., New York City, 
will be occupied with vital prob- 
lems of organization and educa- 
tion of both Negro and white 
workers in the metropoltan area. 


The purpose of the conference 
will be to strengthen the labor 
movement among the Negro work- 
ers, the most exploited section of 
the working class, and to work for 
greater unity of action between 
the white and Negro organized 
workers, according to Frank R. 
Crosswaith, chairman of the Har- 
lem Labor Committee and or- 
ganizer for the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
who is in charge of promoting the 
Harlem meeting. 

David Dubinsky, president of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and a vice-presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., sent the 
following message to the organ- 
izers of the conference: 

“I greet the idea of your Negro 
labor conference and the objective 
which it strives to obtain, the ex- 
pansion of the trade union move- 
ment under a directing and co- 
ordinating agency, because of the 
experience we in the International 
have had with organizing Negro 
workers in our industries and of 
the highly satisfactory result we 
have achieved in this direction. 
Our International through all the 
35 years of its existence has main- 
tained a tradition of open door to 
all races, languages and nationali- 
ties, and we are happy to declare 
that this platform of genuine 
equality has heen rewarded by a 
loyalty and a devotion on the part 
of our Negro brothers and sisters 
which is not extelled in the 
fraternity of organized labor in 
America. 


colored fellow workers have proved 
themselves to be valiant fighters 
fn the trade union cause and a true 
asset to our organization. In wish- 
ing you success in your under- 
taking, may I express the hope 
that other unions will benefit from 
our experience so splendidly dem- 
onstrated in New York City and 
in other centers which permit no 
other conclusion that it is the 
sacred duty of all labor organiza- 
tions to offer the widest oppor- 
tunities and cooperation to the 
unionization movement among the 
hundreds of thousands of Negro 
wage earners. As a powerful lever 
for solidifying and strengthening 
the cause of organized labor in 
America as a whole.” 

Among the speakers who will 
address the delegates are: Morris 
C. Feinstone, secretary of the 
United Hebrew Trades; Wm. Kar- 
lin, labor attorney; A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, president of the Brother- 
hood of Pullman Porters; Frank 
R. Crosswaith; Julius Hochman, 
vice-president of the I.L.G.W.U.; 
James Bambrick, president of the 
Building Service Employes’ Union, 
and Mrs. Margaret Ayers, mem- 
ber of the Teachers’ Union and 
vice-president of the Trade Union 
Committee for Negro Workers. 

The conference will begin at 
1:30 p. m.*Saturday and will be 
divided into two sessions. 

The delegates present are repre- 


approach toward unity of action 
and the eventual dissolution of 
factions, the existence of which 
have paralyzed party work for 
months, was taken by the Na- 
tional Executive Committee at 
its New York meeting during 
the past week-end. 
After long and intensive discus- 
sions, largely in executive sessions 
with members of the New York 
state committee and spokesmen for 
various points of view within the 
party, the N.E.C. adopted a pro- 
gram that was approved by nine 
of the fifteen members of the New 
York committee who were in at- 
tendance, and which is expected to 
heal the breach in the New York 
party organization and thus re- 
store party harmony throughout 
the country. 

The major portion of the time 
of the N.E.C. was taken up with 
the problem, and when the peace 
pact, drawn up after much discus- 
sion, was presented to the full 
committee at a public session in 
the Debs Auditorium in the Peo- 
ple’s House the excitement was in- 
tense. It was known that several 
members of the N.E.C. opposed 
the whole program, and the hun- 
dreds of party members present 
were eager to see what the nature 
of the program was and what the 
nature of the opposition to it 


A Victory for the Whole 
Socialist Party 


By ALGERNON LEE 
New York City Chairman, 
Socialist Party. 


AM well satisfied with the 
outcome of this gathering, 
and so, I feel sure, are the party 
members with whom I am most 
closely associated in the New 
York City and State movement. 
We do not feel that it is a 
matter of victory or defeat for 
us or for anyone else. I have 
no doubt that a large majority 
of our party members will take 
the same view, and that they 
will set the tone for the future. 
If there are any individuals 
here and there who wish to keep 
the party in turmoil, at a time 
when constructive work is so 
greatly needed, the general 
feeling of the rank and file will 
hold them in check. 

It will be a great relief to us 
of the so-called “Old Guard,” 
and I hope to the younger mem- 
bership as well, if the sessions 
of our National, State and City 
Committees can henceforth de- 
vote their time to the propa- 
ganda of Socialism and the 
building of a Socialist Party 
capable of effective action, side 
by side with organized labor, 
for the interests of the working 
class, for democracy and So- 
cialism. 











would be. 

The final vote was 7 to 4, Pow- 
ers Hapgood, Franz Daniel, May- 
nard Krueger and Devere Allen 
voting against it. Comrade Allen, 
however, explained that if his vote 
wert necessary to put the program 
across he would have voted for it. 


mittee expressed their satisfaction 
with the handling of the matter. 


was the party situation 
Jersey, and after brief statements 
by Milo C. Jones, Morris Rosen- 


New Jersey Conflict 
Another highly disputed matter 
in New 


Only Daniel, Krueger and Hap- 
good were opposed to the program. 
Later in the session, close to 
midnight Monday, the committee 
rejected a motion urged by Hap- 
good and Daniel (Krueger being 
absent) for the reinstatement of 


sentatives of more than 250,000 
workers in Greater New York. 
Among the organizations backing 
the conference are Local No. 8, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 


Union; A. F. of L. Taxi Chaffeurs’ 


crantz and George H. Goebel, and 
with a long statement of the ex- 
pelled Hudson County organization 
before them, the N.E.C. appointed 
a committee of I. Minkoff, Dr. Si- 
mon Berlin and Murray Baron to 
go into the state to endeavor to 


Union; Amsterdam News Chapter, 
New York Newspaper Guild; Re- 
tail Hat and Furnishings Sales- 
men’s Union No. 721; Local 1888, 
Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Union; 
Locals 280 and 290, Laundry 
Workers’ Union; Union Mechanics’ 
Association; Ladies’ Apparel Ship- 
ping Clerks’ and Helpers” Union; 





“Though comparative newcomers 
as ‘far as large tumbers are con- 
corned im the LL.G-W.U., our, 


Local 814, Teamsterd# and Chauf- 


the five Buffalo members of the 
R.P.P.A. who had been expelled 
from the party, and adopted in- 
stead a motion asking the New 
York state committee to refer the 
expulsions back to Local Erie 
County on th@ ground that the ex- 
pulsions bad been éffected by Jan- 
uary while thé N.E.C. adopted a 
resolution making advocacy of 
armed insurrection incompatible 
with party membership two months 














feurs’ Union. 


later. Memibers of the State Com- | 


mediate the differences there. 


of matters dealing with important 
national programs, it was felt by 
all—the 11 members of the N.E.C. 
as well as the whole party mem- 
bership—that the one vita! prob- 
lem was the restoration of party 
harmony in New York. 
realized that if that could be ac- 
complished 
ahegd at full-steam and that prog- 
ress would be rapidly acceleratad, | 


With a full program before them 


It 


was 


N.E.C. Meeting Paves Way' 
For Harmony in the Party 


| but if that could not be accom- 
; Plished nothing else would matter, 
and the work of the ‘committee 
would be valueless. 

It was felt by everyone that un- 
less an end could be put to the 
internal strife the party’s career 
would quickly come to a close; it 
would either split or rapidly dis- 
integrate into tiny warring fac- 
tions bereft of all public influence. 

The N.E.C., by a_ substantial 
majority, therefore, took its stand 
for an adjustment of internal 
questions satisfactory to itself and 
the New York organization, and 
rejected the two other alternatives; 
revocation of the New York state 
charter, which would have been 
-ertain to provoke an immediate 
split in the party, and conitnued 
policy of drifting and consequent 
disintegration. 

Fine Work of Hoan 

To Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of 
Milwaukee belongs the credit for 
leadership in all the negotiations 
and also to the work of his three 
colleagues in the sub-committee of 
four. | 

The National Executive Commit- 
tee met with a full aftendancc 
Saturday morning, and disposed oi 
a few routine matters. Approval! 
was voted to the Workers’ Olympic 
games to be held in Cleveland next 
year. A committee, consisting of 
William Karlin, Matthew M. Levy 
and the party’s Labor Committee. 
was instructed to draw up a reso 
lution giving the party’s positior 
on the Wagner Labor Relations 
Bill (the resolution is printed in 
another column of this issue). 

The committee also approved 
plans for the tour of Norman 
Thomas in Louisiana in the Fall. 
He will invade Huey Long’s terri- 
tory with a sound truck to combat 
Long’s incipient fascism and his 
fake “share-the-wealth” program 
with the Socialist program. A 
statement explaining the party’s 
purposes in the invasion was pre- 
pared, in which it is made clear 
that the Socialist Party is oppos- 
ing Long’s “share-the-wealth” pro- 


velt’s “soak-the-rich” tax programs, 
but are combatting both in the in- 
terest of the only sane and work- 
able program, the Socialist pro- 


Plans to strengthen the Youth] i 
and Falcon movements, and the 





bor Party. The bourgeois parties | According to P. J. Philip, Paris 
represented in the Colijn govern-' correspondent of the New York 
ment, and on which the government | Times, the anti-fascist demonstra- 
relies for its support, had suffered | tion, which was under the aus- 
substantial losses. Only the Catho- pices of the “People’s Front,” com- 
lic Party emerged from the elec- prising the entire left of the coun- 


Times Moscow: correspondent ‘ 
Comintern probably will have littl 
gram not in the interest of Roose-| if anything 
theme of world revolution and will | 


thus avoid affronting other coun-| 
tries whose good will the Soviet 
Union is 
gram. the threat of war,” but will occupy | ¢ 


continuing the Communist war 


toral struggle almost as intact as 
the S.D.L.P. 

The electoral struggle for the 
local councils was essentially domi- 
nated by these great political prob- 
lems. Fascism likewise played a 
part in this election campaign. The 
National Socialist Movement of the 
“Fiihrer” Mussert, which secured 
nine percent of the votes at the 
provinéial elections, did not take 
part in the local elections. The 
“Fiihrer” does not want his move- 
ment to be represented on the local 
councils; he proposes to abolish 
them! It is true that another fas- 
cist party, the League for National 
Renovation, whose leader is the 
ex-General Snijders, commander- 
in-chief of the Netherlands armed 
forces during the war, took part in ! 
the local elections. In a number of 
localities National-Socialist votes 

passed to the candidates of this 

League. 

The result of the elections to the | 
local councils was a resounding | 
success for the Social Democratic 

Labor Party. Of course, the party’s | 
success was not equal in all the} 
communes. There is an enormous! 
number of very small.communes in 

Holland. In the small rural com- 

munes it often happens that essen- | 
tially local and personal factors 

play a great part during the elec- 

tions. Alongside numerous favor- 

able results it is thus quite under- 

(Continued on Page Two) 


try, was an unprecedented display 
of political power. 

“Hour after hour, past the July 
column where the Bastille once 
stood, hundreds of thousands of 
workers of every class—laborers, 
clerks, schoolmasters, lawyers, rail- 
waymen, engineers and civil serv- 
ants of all categories—filed in pro- 


cession, raising clenched fists :W\. see 


salute to the memory of their an- 
cestors who had stormed the Bas- 


| tille, and given modern France her 


liberty,” Mr. Philip cabled to his 
paper. “Even those who had come 
to scoff remained impressed. 

“For that procession never seemed 
to end. It never varied in its march. 
It carried its banners through 
cheering crowds, and it shouted its 
partisan cries and sang the ‘Inter- 
national’ without for a moment 
losing its self-imposed discipline. 
There was not a policeman in sight. 
The crowd did not need any shep- 
herding. 

“Once for a minute a squadron 
of mounted Republican Guards rode 
into the big square from which 
rose one immense boo and imme- 
diately the guards retired. 

“In the side streets and under 
cover there was’ a plentiful force 
of Mobile Guards, but they were 
not needed. If they had shown 
themselves there might have been 
trouble. As it was, there was none. 

“In perfect order that enormous 

(Continued on Page Four) 





Stalin Permits Comintern 
To Meet at Last in August 





By John Powers 


HOSE who have been wonder- 
ing what had become of the 
oft-announced and oft-postponed 
seventh congress of the Communist 
International will be interested to 
know that once more it has been 
postponed—this time until August. 
As reported in The New Leader 
the congress was to have been} 
held May 1. After having been| 
put off to May 26, it disappeared 
from view. More recently cable dis- | 
patches from Moscow declared that 





“it may never be held,” and on| 
Wednesday of this week, the Mos- | 
“ow correspondent of the New| 
York Times reported that it may | 
convene early next month. To which; 
we may add: 
the Politbureau of the 
Communist International, do 
not find it expedient to order an-| 
other postponement. 

According to the New York 


the 





to say on the old 


now cultivating against 


tself, instead, with the 





Yipsel and Falcon conventions, to 











the party could go 


the Socialist parties and trade|t 
} 


nist 


is the new Communist program, as 
expressed in Soviet Russia’s mili- 
tary alliance with France and the 
tactics of its creature, the Com- 
munist International. 

That this is so was clearly dem- 
onstrated by A. Lozovsky, head of 


| the Red Trade Union International 


(whose membership is now con- 
fined almost exclusively to Soviet 
Russia) and a member of the 
praesidium of the Comintern, in 
statements quoted by the New 
York Times correspondent. Saying 


that “the red trade unions have 


| failed to live up to all their oppor- 


tunities,” Lozovsky placed the Com- 
munist hopes upon continuance of 
the world economic crisis, which, 


he said, “creates ground for the 


provided Stalin and| growth of the revolutionary trade 
Russian| union movemént—for the victory 
Communist Party, sole owners of | of the Comintern”—over interna- 
tional Socialism. 


The Times correspondent adds 


| that Lozovsky “advocated the full 
'use of boring from within tactics” 
,e| and the intensification of Commu- 


efforts to get a firmer hold in 


the trade unions. 


Stalin Soft Pedals 
It is possible, of course, that the 


Comintern, which has held no con- 
gress since 1928, may actually be 


onvened by Stalin in August. Del- 


egates to the congress have been 


ooling their heels in Moscow (at 
he expense of the Russian people) 


be held next week in Pittsburgh,| unions of other countries | since the end of April. At that 
were heartily endorsed. “Peace and alliances with bour-| time Stalin found it inconvenient 

But the main interest of all com-| geois governments and war against | to permit the congress to meet. 
rades was in the New York sit-| the international labor movement,”| With the recent arrival of Premier 
uation, and when the afternoon] will be the policy ff not the offi-| Laval of France in Moscow to ce- 





(Continued on Page Seven) 


cial slogay ef the Comintern. This| 


(Continued on Page Six) 
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(Continued from Page One) 
noticeable that the guidance of the 
debates is entirely, and by unani- 
mous consent, in the hands of the 
Executive. On the present occa- 
sion, as we shall see, there was a 
fairly controversial question to de- 
cide. Yet when the vote was taken, 
the resolution proposed by the Ex- 
éttitive was carried unanimously 
except for three votes. Which 
means that a great effort had been 
made to extract the common ele- 
ment from thoughts which were in 
sO0me respects dissimilar, and that 
the effort had succeeded. 


The Chief Problem 


What was the problem’ which 
occupied the minds of those pres- 
ent? It was the question raised by 
a5 the new international situation. 
ne with the military consequences 
which it might entail. 

The rise of Hitler has created 
grave difficulties of two kinds for 
Denmark. On the one hand, Na- 
tional Socialism has endeavored to 
aggravate considerably the agita- 
tion among the German minority 
in Schleswig. It has even attempted 
to create a movement on Nazi lines 
throughout the country. 

On the other hand, Denmark 
suffers with the rest of Europe 
from the increased danger of war. 
She had for a long time thought 
that she could live in peace, in her 
own corner, far from the troubles 
of Europe. She realizes more and 
more each day that this is no 
longer possible for any country in 
the world as it is. She not long 
ago thought of giving a great ex- 
ample by disarming unilaterally. 
She is now obliged to subordinate 
her disarmament to a _ general 
agreement for simultaneous action. 


Prepare for Defense 


Thus the resolution adopted 
states, in particular: 

That the Danish Socialists rec- 
ognize the duty to defend their 
frontiers, to the limits of possi- 
bility, against every aggression. 

That it is necessary to revise, in 
view of the circumstances, the tech- 
nical conditions under which this 
defense must be organized. This 
provision seems to announce that 
the military plan defended for so 
Many years by the Socialists, and 
which the opposition in the Upper 
House prevented from becoming 
law, might well be abandoned or 
revised. 
his new policy is warmly de- 
fended by Premier Stauning and 
his friends. It is supported with 
enthusiasm by the Youth organi- 
zations. It only encounters reserva- 
tions among those of middle age, 
who have been formed under the 
influence of a different ideology. 
Stauning gave the reasons which 
decided ‘him in a speech of the 
highest importance, which deserves 
to be known elsewhere than in 
Denmark. 

Among these reasons are some 
of a national character: Account 
must be taken of the fact that the 
workers are in the Government, 
that their influence is growing, and 
that their achievements are increas- 
ing in number. It is now wrong to 
say that “they have nothing to lose 
but their chains”; our friends are 
at this very moment carrying on a 
campaign with the slogan, “Den- 
mark for the People”; there would 


BRITISH LABOR WINS 
IMPORTANT VICTORY 


An important victory was won 
by the British Labor party in the 
election of G. W. Currie to fill a 
vacancy in the London County 
Council for Central Wandsworth. 

Currie won by a vote of 4,662 to 
4,429 for the Municipal Reformer, 
the party name used by the Con- 
servatives in local elections. The 
district has hitherto been consist- 
ently Tory, and had never elected 
a Socialist. Last year, despite the 
landslide that carried all of Lon- 
don for the Labor party the So- 
cialists lost the district by a ma- 
jority of 1,312. 

The significance of Currie’s vic- 
tory is far out of proportion to 
the usual importance of a local by- 
election. The Labor party has had 
control of London for a little over 
a year, it has announced far- 








in its entirety. 


port. 


a great influence upon the decision 
of the Socialist Danish Prime Min- 
ister. His 


collective security, towards which 
all the States, great and small, 


strength. In this connection he 
quoted, as an expression of his 
thought, the last resolution of the 
Labor and Socialist International. 
But in agreeing to cooperate in any 
action necessary against the fo- 
menters of trouble in Europe, it 
is clear that Denmark does not | 
mean to serve one group of powers 
against another group. He further 


the system of security should be 
prevented from degenerating into 
a system of rival alliances. 


A Great Movement 


The Danish resolution constitutes 
an event of high international im- 
portance, and we shall have to come 
back to it when we are in -posses- 
sion of complete and correct trans- 
lations of the texts. I shall content 
myself today with saying how 
greatly the conference and the 
demonstrations which accompanied 
it gave the impression of a strong 
and solid labor movement. How 
can I describe to my readers the 
long and perfectly ordered proces- 
sion which passed through the town 
on the Sunday, the open-air meet- 
ing in the municipal park, at which 
the population of the neighboring 
towns, brought by special trains, 
mingled with the population of 
Aalborg, and the enthusiastic pro- 
cession of the young people march- 
ing by in the clear night? 

The party lives in close relation 
with economic and cultural organi- 
zations of every kind, powerful 
trade unions and cooperative so- 
cieties which are among the first 
in the world. It recruits its forces 
on the countryside as well as in the 
towns, realizing in a remarkable 
degree the union of peasants and 
workers. It sometimes experiences 
difficult hours, but it goes through 
them with exemplary calmness and 
determination. It occupies in the 
country a particularly strong polit- 
ical position, under the leadership 
of Stauning, whose popularity is 
truly extraordinary. 

Certainly it is necessary here, as 
elsewhere, to struggle bitterly 
against adverse circumstances. The! 
conquests of the workers must be} 
defended against a fierce reaction 
by the employers. Democracy must 
be defended against many enemies. 
The most restless at the moment 
are the large farmers and the land- 
owners, who are very active and 
are preparing to march in proces- 
sion to the King to appeal to him 
against decisions of the people. The 
King, said Stauning, will doubtless 
receive these gentlemen. He will 
receive them with his habitual 
friendliness. But he will not fail 
to point out to them that they have 
addressed themselves to the wrong 
quarter, and that it is for Par- 
liament to decide. Proud language, 
which shows that in this little 
Nordic country the anti-Parlia- 
mentary and anti-democratic re- 


be a singular contradiction in re- 
fusing to defend this country, which 
already so largely belongs to the 
people, and which the people want 


Stauning also insjsts upon the 
necessity to consider the army and 
the fleet in future without hostil- 
ity. They must be treated as organs 
of the State, at the service of the 
people, with a right by this token 
to the people’s sympathy and sup- 


But the international situation 


appears above all to have exercised 


speech constituted aj 
complete support for the idea of ! 


must contribute according to their 


agrees with the International that} 


| Socialist Party Backs Drive To Award Nobel 


Prize to Carl von Ossietzky — 
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Text of Resolution adopted by ‘the 


HE Socialist Party of the Unit- 

ed States of America, aware of 
the movement that has been in- 
itiated to recommend to the Nobel 
Prize Committee the name of Carl 
von Ossietzky for the award of the 
Nobel Peace Prize for 1935, ex- 
presses its complete sympathy with 
this movement. 

In common with radical and lib- 
eral opinion throughout the world, 
the Socialist Party recognizes the 
value of Carl von Ossietzky’s ser- 
vices in behalf of world peace. 
While not a member of any polit- 
ical party, von Ossietzky in his 
capacity of editor of the independ- 
ent radical weekly Die Weltbiihne 
‘ consistently criticized the political 
situation in Germany and the rest 
of the world from a Socialist point 
of view. 

One of the most outspoken en- 
emies of militarism, he was among 
the first European journalists to 
realize and to warn against the in- 
creasing menace of fascism. His 
most notable contributions to the 
! fight against militarism and incip- 
ient fascism were his exposures of 
| 


secret re-armaments. During the 
last year of the republic Ossietzky 
was sentenced to 18 months in jail 
for “betrayal of military secrets.” 





to have the Nobel Peace Prize awarded to Carl von Ossietzky, now in a 
Hitler concentration camp. 


N.E.C. backing the world movement 


He was released, however, under 
the general amnesty of December, 
1932, ony to be sent to a concen- 
tration camp when the Nazis seized 
power. 
The Socialist Party feels that 
the Nobel Committee this year has 
the rare opportunity of rewarding 
a man who by his past courageous 
activities and by his present mar- 
tyrdom has contributed as much as 
any person now living to the cause 
of world peace. 
Furthermore, the Socialist Party 
recognizes the tremendous value 
of such an award to an inmate 
of a German concentration camp 
as a most effective anti-Nazi dem- 
onstration. 
In consideration of these facts 
the Socialist Party declares its 
readiness to cooperate with non- 
partisan groups already in exist- 
ence for the purpose of aiding the 
campaign in behalf of Carl von 
Ossietzky, and to take the initiative 
in localities where no such groups 
exist. 
The Socialist Party will immed- 
iately take steps to circulate among 
its membership petitions addressed 
to the Nobel Prize Committee in 
Oslo indicating our support of the 
candidacy of Carl von Ossietzky. 








For the Hillquit Amendment 








HICAGO.—Endorsements of 
j the Hillquit Workers’ Rights 
}Amendment (H.J. 327) 
continue to pour into the head- 
quarters of the farm and labor 
committees that have been set up 
here to carry on a vigorous cam- 
behalf of the bill. 


res. 





paign on 
Trade unions, farm and youth 
groups, and a number of tra- 


ternal and liberal organizations 
are rapidly swinging their sup- 
port behind this measure. 

A number of outstanding labor 
leaders and active “rank and file” 
trade union workers have an- 
nounced their willingness to serve 
on the Labor committee for the 
Workers’ Rights Amendment, ac- 


cording to the committee’s secre- 
tary, Frank N. Trager. James M. 
White, vice-president of Local 


1431 of the United Mine Workers 





action is not yet ready to triumph!? 


of America (Crooksville, O.) in 





To Attend 


50,000 Are Expected 


Big Picnic 





McLevy Main Speaker at 
Picnic 


Mayor Jasper McLevy of 
Bridgeport will be the main 
speaker at the great Labor and 
Socialist picnic, it can be au- 
thoritatively stated. Judge Jacob 
Panken will likewise address 
the vast throngs. 



























reaching plans for making over 
the city, it has started on those 
plans, and has been wildly de- 


business interests 
and at the first 


nounced by the 
and reactionaries, 


opportunity for taking a test the 
one district hit herto most impervi- 
ous to socialism falls into line for 
the Age part ty. The Socialist rule 


over London is a > daeolinn success. 
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OW that peace and harmony 
have been restored in the 
ranks of the Socialist Party, the 
joint picnic to be held at Ulmer 
Park, July 27, promises to be one 
of the most successful gatherings 
that the Socialist and labor move- 
ment has witnessed in many years. 
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As we go to press more than 
50,000 tickets have been a by 
trade unions, Workmen’s Circle 
and Socialist branches and their 
respective youth organizations. 

The committee in charge has 
succeeded in arranging all kinds 
| of sports events, concert by leading 
stars of the Chicago Civic Opera 





nd the best artistic talents from 


New York’s English and Jewish 
stage. Movies showing the strug- 
gles of the Socialist and labor 
movements will also be shown. 

A soccer team composed of 
cutters from Local No. 10 of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union will challenge the 
team of the Young Circle League 
for the championship in the labor 
sports movement while the Dress- 

makers’ Joint Board baseball team 


accepting membership on the com- 
mittee, writes: 

“In realizing the necessity for 
the amendment, I recognize it is 
a large step in the right direction. 
Like many others in our nation’s 
millions, I well understand that we 
must change our economic sys- 
tem to one of production for use 
and not for profit. To realize this, 
we must build a Labor party based 
upon the American labor move- 
ment, progressive farmers’ groups, 
etc. to bring the change in our so- 
cial and economic system by demo- 
cratic means.” 

Other 
on the 
Miller, 
souri 


labor men who will serve 
committee are James W. 
vice-chairman of the Mis- 
State Legislative Board of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; Abe Garrison, Vvice- 
president of the Kansas State Fed- 
eration; John Somerlatte, member 
of the executive committee of Lo- 


cal 2096 of the United Textile 
Workers of America; R. F. How- 
arth, chairman, Resolutions Com- 
mittee, Central Labor Council, 
Everett, Wash.; R. V. Johns of the 
United Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees, and 
Vincent Cainkar, President of the 
Slovene National Bencfit Society 

The eighteen hundred mem- 


bers of Local 147 of the Paint- 
ers’ Union of Chicago gave their 
unanimous and enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the Workers’ 
Rights Amendment to the Paint- 
ers’ District Council. Local No, 
147 is the largest painters’ local 
in the United States. 

Other important labor groups 
that have announced their en- 








will play a game of nine innings 
with a team of the Drivers’ Local 
No. 102 of the LL.G.W.U. 

A bazaar and lunch counters will 
be run by the Women’s Committee 
of the Socialist Party. Eats will be | 
served to the guests at a very 
reasonable price. Double decker ice 
cream cones will be served to chil- 
dren, while the grown-ups will get | 
a good taste of large foamy steins 
of beer. 

Loudspeakers will carry the 
voices of the speakers to the four | 
corners of ‘the pienic grounds. 
Among the speakers will be Jasper | 
McLevy, Socialist Mayor of Bridge- | 


port, and Judge Jacob Panken. | 








dorsement of the bill during the 
past week are the New Britain 
(Conn.) Central Labor Union, The 
Chicago Federation of Labor, In- 
ternational As sociation of Machin- 
ists Lodge No. 271 (Birmingham, 
Ala.), Local 2096 of the United 
Textile Workers (Lakewood, 0O.), 
the Lake County, Ohio, Central 
Labor Union. 


Liberal-Progressive Organiza- 
tions in Campaign 

Labor and progressive organiza- 

tions throughout the New York 

Metropolitan area continue to re- 

cord endorsements of the Hillquit 


Socialists Win! 
Big Victories 
In Holland 


(Continued from Page One) 
standable that there are some 
which are less favorable. But the 
total result is undeniably a great 
success for our party. 

Fascists for Communists 

In the six largest communes’ of 
the country the party increased the 
number of its local councillors from 
80 to 94, and has thus gained 14 
seats. 

The picture presented by Am- 
sterdam is less favorable than that 
of other large towns. Nevertheless 
Amsterdam also shows a gain of 
one seat. 

It is interesting to mention that 
in certain localities the fascists 
cast their votes for the Communist 
candidates. Apparently, in backing 
the Communists they were aiming 
at undermining the authority of 
the local council and thus of de- 
mocracy itself. 

What is remarkable are the great 
successes gained by our party in a 
large number of medium-sized 
communes, provincial capitals and 
others. 

The following table contains the 
results obtained in all the impor- 
tant communes and a large number 
of small ones. The communes which 
have not been taken into account 
in this table cannot produce any 


change in the final result: 

Number of seats 
1931 1935 Gain Loss 
1300 1454 154 — 


Parties 
Socialists 


Christian-Historical 824 784 — 40 
Democratic Cath.Party 5 32 27 — 
State Catholic Party 1251 1191 — 60 
Christian-Demo,Union 9 67 52 — 
Anti-Revolut’yParty 1092 1030 — 62 
Liberal Party 696 533 — 163 
Liberal Democrats 338 «272 —~—Csé66 
Communists 51 89 38 _ 
Revolutionary Socialist 

Labor Party 11 24 6#6130¢=-— 
National Renovation 

(Fascists) — 28 28 — 
Other Parties 987 1067 8U _ 


Socialists Strengthened 
This election result thus consti- 
tutes a heavy defeat for the gov- 
ernment parties. Altogether they 
lose nearly 400 seats. None of these 
parties escapes loss. The Liberals 
are hit hardest of all, for they have 
lost 163 seats. In the local coun- 
cils of the great towns which they 
administered in the past their role 
is practically played out. In the 
municipal council of Amsterdam 
there are now only three Liberals. 
In Rotterdam the Liberal group 
has been ‘reduced from seven to 
three, and at The Hague from 
seven to four. The Liberal Demo-., 
crats, who have lost 20 percent of 
their seats in the local councils, 
also lose all their influence in the 
great towns. They disappear com- 
pletely from the council in Rotter- 
dam; inAmsterdam and The Hague 
there is only one single Liberal 
Democrat. And this is the party 
which for years cherished the hope 
of surpassing the Social Democrats! 
The Social Democratic Labor 
Party is the victorious party. Its 
position in the communal councils 
has been strengthened. In_ the 
country as a whole it deserves in- 
creased political consideration. Two 
years ago, after the mutiny which 
took place on the warship “Zeven 
Provincien” an attempt was made 
to destroy it by a Hottentot elec- 
tion. 

The bourgeois parties, which 
agreed among themselves in order 
to fight the Socialists, imagined 
that they had arrested the growth 
of the Social Democratic move- 
ment. After two years the Social 
Democratic Labor Party rises again 
and shows that it constitutes an 
unbreakable and even strengthened 


Back of the Big Parades 
In Paris on July 14 





(The following correspondence 
from Paris was received by The 
New Leader two days before last 
Sunday’s imposing anti-fascist 
demonstration in the French cap- 
ital, The article casts an illum- 
inating light on the political situa- 
tion in France.) 


By Peter Garwy 
ARIS.—Almost 150 years have 
passed since the people of Paris 

stormed and captured the Bastille, 
symbol of oppression and absolut- 
ism. Four revolutions and streams 
of blood were required to consoli- 
date the democratic regime in 
France. The Third Republic sur- 
vived the MacMahon, Boulanger, 
Dreyfus and World War crises. 
And now it suddenly finds itself 
confronted with a new danger, 

The economic crisis has under- 
mined the social foundations upon 
which the political superstructure 
of the Third Republic rests. Civil 
war may be in the offing. If after 
the events of February 6, 1934, it 
was possible to speak of the devel- 
opment of fascist sentiment and 
concentration, it is hardly possible 
now to deny the existence of a 
fascist danger in France. The un- 
founded optimism of the semi-offi- 
cial Temps, which believes that the 
fascist danger in France is an in- 
vention of the left parties is too 
light to be taken without suspicion. 

The shift to the left, manifested 
in the recent municipal elections, 
was accompanied simultaneously 
by quiet transition from fascist 
propaganda and organization to 
open fascist activity, preparatory 
to possible civil war. 

Resetionary organizations, fi- 
nanced and inspired by the plutoc- 
racy of France, perceived the idea, 
after the riots of February 6, ‘of 
utilizing the crisis-fed despair of 
the people, particularly of the mid- 
dle classes, for their own political 
purposes. 

Fascist Organizations 

Most prominent of all the fascist 
organizations is now the Croix de 
Feu (“Cross of Fire”), which has 
gained ascendancy over all the 
others and has, seized leadership 
of the movement. The other con- 
spiratory bands are Action Fran- 
caise, Solidarite Francaise, Jeuness 
Patriots, Camelots du Roi, ete. In 
the Croix de Feu the fascist move- 
ment in France, still devoid of any 
clear program and point of concen- 
tration, found its adveance guard. 
In Count de La Rocque, a retired 
colonel, it found its fiihrev. The 
fiihrer, his party and his private 
army constitute, according to the 
doctrine of classic fascism, the 
three basic elements designed to 
make possible seizure of power in 
a weakened democracy. 

The Croix de Feu does not as yet 
constitute a party. There are only 
the fiihrer and his private army. 
So far as de la Rocque is con- 
cerned, the central point of the 
struggle is, therefore, not in pro- 
paganda or in the acquisition of a 
majority by “legal,” democratic 





shown its 
bourgeois 


have 
the 


local councils, 
strength, and all 
parties have felt it. 
The Social Democratic Labor 
Party, radiating with enthusiasm, 
and with increased confidence in 
itself, is at present sure of the 
collaboration of the wide masses 


means, insofar as this may prove 
possible, as was the case with Hit- 
ler, but in a policy of conspiracy. 

How strong is the Croix de Feu? 
According to de la Rocque his or- 
ganization had a membership of 
30,000 before February 6. At pres- 
ent it is supposed to have 320,000 
members. By admitting “sympa- 
thizers” (non-veterans), it ceases 
to be a fighting organization and 
becomes a political party. Not all 
of the 320,000 members of the 
Croix de Feu can be regarded as 
material for a civil war army. Only 
about 120,000, including some 20,- 
000 blind war veterans, may be 
counted upon to follow the fihrer 
through thick and thin. 

The members of de la Rocque’s 
organization are armed, possessing 
even airplanes. His private army 
constitutes a danger because it 
commands support not only among 
reserve officers but also of some 
active officers of the army, with 
“sympathizers” even among mem- 
bers of the general staff. The his- 
tory of fascism shows that it draws 
its main strength not from its own 
military organizations but from 
support of organs of the state, 
particularly from the army com- 
mand. 

The French Hitler 

Count de La Rocque, who seeks 
to play the role of Hitler as leader 
of a plebeian “national revolution,” 
has revealed his plans prematurely, 
however. His recent mobilization 
attempts at Alger, Chartes, etce., 
have alarmed public opinion. The 
play at soldiers is becoming dan- 
gerous. The colonel, who seeks to 
“save” the French people against 
their will, appears to have mis- 
calculated. He’can venture upon a 
“putsch” but he cannot unleash a 
successful “national revolution” 
and seize power without provoking 
a violent civil war. 

France is neither Italy nor Ger- 
many. The French people have a 
long revolutionary history. They 
have passed through a political 
schooling unlike that of any other 
people. As the Catholic journal 
Aube has pointed out, the French 
people, unlike the Italians and Ger- 
mans, have already passed through 
the experience of dictatorship. The 
1,000,000 peasants of France owe 
sverything to the Great French 
Revolution. As distinct from Ger- 
many, France is dominated by a 
strong petty-bourgeois radicalism. 
Paris, to be sure, is reactionary, 
but it is surrounded by a red ring 
of proletarian quarters and sub- 
urbs, while the provinces are quite 
loyal to the republic. 

Moreover, France is a victor 
country, dominated by no national 
“complexes.” All of which does not 
mean that fascism in France pre- 
sents no danger. 

We only wish to say that the 
powers of resistance possessed by 
French democracy and its pros- 
pects of survival are very great. 

The recent mobilizations of the 
Croix de Feu has aroused the en- 
tire left in France. Far from being 
thrown into panic, the parties of 
the left, from the Radical-Socialists 
to the Communists, have combined 
to alarm the government. Follow- 
ing close upon the initiative of the 
Socialists and Communists, a dele- 
gation of various left parties, in- 
cluding the Radical-Socialists, who 
are in the government, called at- 





of the people in its struggle against 
the misery produced by the crisis, 
and for the maintenance of democ- | 
racy. It is at present preparing a| 





force. The two elections of 1935, 
for the provincial states and the 


great campaign in favor of its 
Labor Plan. 





tention of Premier Laval to the 
“putsch” preparations of the fas- 
cists. Laval was compelled to ad- 


mit the danger of a “putsch,” al- 


| though a few days before he had 


(Continued on Page Six) 























$29 was, 


De luxe cabins at 
small extra charge 
a 
Modern stream- 
lined bus direct to 
camp. Aijir-condi- 
tioned cars on 


Lackawanna R. R. 


Booklet on request . 


the playground 





camp TAMIMENT 


for adults in the Poconos 


NIGHTS of sparkling entertainment, 


musical and dramatic programs 


pictures, 
directed by Mac Liebman. 


fast tennis courts, 


DAILY LECTURES BY 


TAMIMENT, Pennsylvania 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 7 EAST 15th STREET—Tel.: ALgonquin 4-6875 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: RITTENHOUSE 3394 


Profits de 


handball, 


canoes, swimming in private lake, saddle horses. 
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SPOR TS—Seventeen 
100 boats and 


AUTHORITIES. 


oted to the Rand School 
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(Continued on Page Six) 














Mayor McLEVY at the BIG ULMER PARK PIC-NIC, July 27 
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Harmony Pact to End Party Dissentions 





N. E. C. Members Debate| 
Points of Harmony Pact 





HE joint informal conference 

{ between nine members of the 
New York State Committee and 
four members of the N.E.C. de- 
voted many hours to the formu- 
lation. of what came to be called 
the “peace treaty” for the settle- 
ment of disputes in New York 
State. After having prepared a 
draft of an agreement, with Daniel, 
Hapgood and Krueger dissenting. 
the document was mimeographed 
and came before the full N.E.C. in 
executive session, while hundreds 
of anxious Yipsels and party mem- 
bers waited downstairs and in the 
streets until the final decisions 
were to be made in an open session. 

The first draft was thoroughly 
discussed in executive session. 
Some paragraphs were added to, 
some phrases were changed or 
stricken out, all on the basis of 
mutual concession to reach some 
sort of a workable agreement. 
Documents. were consulted, in- 
cluding the report of the committee 
of three sent by the N.E.C. into 
New York and the constitutions of 
the national, state and local or- 
ganizations. Daniel, Krueger and 
Hapgood offered substitutes for 
most of the sections. 

Finishing Final Draft 

This second stage of the de- 
liberations differed from the in- 
formal conference in this: after 
the original draft was amended 
and the signatures of Hoopes, 
Coolidge, Krzycki and Hoan for 
the N.E.C. and of nine members of 
the state committee were given to 
the amended “treaty,” the docu- 
ment became a proposal of the 
joint committee to the full com- 
mittee of ,the N.E.C. The nine 
members from New York were 
pledged to support it in the full 
committee when it is called. If the 
N.E.C. materially altered the final 
joint agreement the nine members 
of the state committee could not 
be bound by a “treaty” that had 
been materially changed. 

Therefore, the action of the full 
membership of the N.E.C. would 
be decisive as to whether there 
would be peace. Krueger, Daniel 
and Hapgood again pressed their 
substitute proposals, each of which 
would have materially altered the 
joint “treaty” and made it un- 
acceptable to New York. 

When this amended document 
was considered in open session in 
the auditorium with hundreds of 
party members looking on, the 
climax of the negotiations was 
reached. Krzycki in the meantime 
had been compelled to leave by a 
pressing engagement and before 
this open session concluded Hoan 
had to leave for Baltimore, but 
both had their names signed to the 
“treaty” and their votes were re- 
corded in favor of each of its 
sections. 

Discussion Begins 

On Point 1, defining Communism, 
Hapgood offered the substitute 
that was offered in the executive 
session which included a require- 
ment that, the members expelled 
at Buffalo be readmitted to the 
party. He wanted no retroactive 
action taken against them and was 
opposed to the report condemning 
dictatorship, contending that un- 
derground work may in some emer- 
gency be necessary. “I certainly 
don’t believe one should be expelled 
from the party for advocating 
armed insurrection,” he said. Hap- 
good’s definition of a Communist 
was one who is affiliated with one 
of the Communist parties. “I 
would have anyone in our party,” 
he said, “who belongs to the party 
and follows the party line, no mat- 
ter what he believes.” 

Point 1, he said, “Repudiates 
much that is in the Declaration of 
Principles,” and he added that he 
wants no “heresy hunts” in the 
party. 

Coolidge observed that it was a 
choice between the joint report 
and no agreement, and he added 
that Point 1 does not invite a 
heresy hunt but rather will pre- 
vent it by a specific definition of 
Communism. 

Graham thought that Hapgood’s 
substitute was unfair; and Allen 
contended that we must have a 
definition to protect the party, as 
without it the meaning of Com- 
munism would be open to dispute. 
Thomas declared that in voting for 
Point 1 he wanted to make it clear 
that in his mind “it does not neg- 
ative the Declaration.” 


matter of the Buffalo expulsions 
was postponed to a later session, 
and the Hapgood substitute, with 
Buffalo out of it, was supported 
by Hapgood, Daniel and Krueger. 
The joint proposal was then adopt- 
ed by 8 votes to three. 

On Point 2, Allen offered a sub- 
stitute carrying a minor amend- 
ment to the proposal of the Joint 
Committee, while 
clared that while the New York 
organization demands the right of 
free speech for itself “we on the 
left also demand the same right.” 
He urged that Point 2 specifically 
grant the right to criticize the 
Detroit Declaration to those who 
believe it too mild and “right” as 
well as to those critics who oppose 
it as too “left.” The Allen sub- 
stitute was defeated, securing the 
votes of Allen, Hapgood, Krueger 
and Daniel, after which the point 
was adopted eight to three. 

Daniel read a proposed substitute 
to Point 3, and assearted that “if 
the N.E.C. is not interested in en- 
forcing the party’s constitution we 
haven’t any Socialist Party.” The 
substitute received four votes, Al- 
len joining Krueger, Daniel and 
Hapgood in its favor. The vote in 
favor of the original proposal was 
7 to 4, Thomas voting in the 
negative. 

One Amendment 

Krueger proposed a_ substitute 
for Point 4 a paragraph that 
would admit all Yipsels over 18 
who applied for membership in the 
party as members as of the date 
of their application. With its de- 
feat by 8 to 3 Thomas moved an 
amendment, which carried 6 to 3 
that a definite date be set for their 
admission in the party, but it pas 
announced that that point would 
not be effective until the State 
Committee formally voted on it. 
The amended pcint was carried 6 
to 4. 
Hapgood had as a substitute for 
Point 5 a strong condemnation of 
certain party members accused of 
violating the spirit of the end de- 
sired, but it was voted down, four 
members in its favor; Allen, Hap- 
good, Krueger and Daniel. The 
Point then was carried 6 to 4, Tho- 
mas declining to vote on the ground 
that the Point carries an affirma- 
tive finding of fact with which he 
could not agree. 
For Point 6 Allen had a substi- 
tute calling for new elections to 
the New York Central committee 
to be supervised by a committee of 
one “militant,” one Old Guardist 
and headed by Harry W. Laidler. 
The substitute was defeated 6 to 5, 
and then the Point was carried 
6 to 4. 
Krueger’s amendment to Point 7 
was defeated 7 to 4, Allen voting 
in the minority, and then the Point 
was carried 8 to3. 
On Point 8 Daniel’s substitute 
carried an attack upon The New 
Leader, but it was defeated 4 to 7, 
after which the Point was carried 
by the same vote, Allen joining 
Krueger, Daniel and Hapgood. 

Finishing the Job 

The vote on the Plan as a whole 
was then taken, and Allen joined 
Krueger, Daniel and Hapgood in 
the negative, but he explained that 
if his vote were needed to carry it 
he would have voted othérwise. 
Thomas explained his affirmative 
vote, saying that the plan was far 
from perfect, but in the interest 
of the larger good he was voting 
for it. Krueger asserted that he 
had “lost faith in what I used to 
believe in, the majority of this 
committee.” 
Daniel then moved that The New 
Leader be removed from the ac- 
credited list of party papers, and 
Coolidge amended that the accred- 
ited list and other classifications 
be abolished. After an animated 
debate, Thomas approving the mo- 
tion and Allen the substitute, the 
latter carried 7 to 4. 
Krueger then moved that New 
York be instructed to act at once 
on what has come to be known as 
the Nemser case, but after some 
discussion the motion was with- 
drawn at Thomas’ request on the 
ground that the discussion in the 
N.E.C. had the effect of calling 
the party’s attention to the situa- 
tion. 
At this point Secretary Senior 
read the usual United Front re- 
quest from the Communist Party, 
but the letter was filed on the basis 
of the resolution of the Boston 
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Agreement reached between sub- 
committee of National Executive 
Committee and nine members of 
New York State and State Exec- 
utive Committees, July 15, 1935. 


HE nine undersigned mem- 
bers, being a majority of the 
New York State Committee, 
want peace and a cessation of the 
present unhappy differences and 
to that end will recommend and 
pledge themselves to vote for in 
said committee for the adoption 
and enforcement in good faith of 
the following statement and pro- 
gram: 
The conference of the sub-com- 
mittee of the National Executive 
Committee consisting of Comrades 
Hoopes, Coolidge, Hoan, Krzycki, 
and nine members of the New York 
State Committee and Executive 
Committee (forming a majority of 
both) agree to the following on the 
nine points submitted by the N. 
E. C. at the Buffalo meeting: 
POINT ONE 

The adherence to the resolu- 
tions of the N. E. C. providing 
the ineligibility of advocates of 
communism and violence in the 
party. 

This shall be interpreted as ap- 
plying to persons who practice or 
advocate: 

1. Violent insurrection. 
2. Dictatorship or abandonment 
of democracy either as a fact 
within the party or as an ideal 
method of achieving Socialism. 

3. SSubjection of the party to a 
bureaucratic, mechanical discipline 
from abroad such as that «imposed 
by the Third International. 

4. The use of deceitful, disrup- 
tive or underground tactics even 
as a means to a worthty end. 
POINT TWO 


That the State Committee of 
New York prepare and issue a 
statement setting forth its view 
that, while holding to the right 
of Socialists to advocate changes 
in the Declaration of Principles, 
the same must be accepted as 
the duly and legally adopted 
Declaration of Principles as pro- 
vided for in the National Consti- 
tution. 

The undersigned submit the fol- 
lowing statement: The N. E. C. 
at the Buffalo meeting requested 
that the N. Y. State Conmittee 
prepare and issue a_ statement 
setting forth its view that, while 
holding to the right of Socialists 
to advocate changes in the Declara- 
tion of Principles the same must be 
accepted as the duly and legally 
adopted Declaration of Principles 
as provided for in the natiotal con- 
stitution. As an evidence that we 
have complied with the national 
constitution we point to the fact 
that we have required all new 
members to sign the usual appli- 
cation blank that they accept and 
will be guided by the Declaration 
of Principles and the party consti- 
tution. 

The N. Y. State Committee has 
done both. It has acknowledged 
that the Declaration of Principles 
was duly and legally adopted and 
that it intends to exercise the right 
it has to advocate changes therein. 
To advocate changes implies the 
right to criticize the existing docu- 
ment and to point out what con- 
stitutes in the opinion of the critics 
its shortcomings; otherwise the 
right to advocate changes can not 
be effectively exercised. 

The N. E. C. realizes that con- 
siderable leeway must be given 
those who advocate changes. We 
cannot restrict them in their cri- 
ticism without establishing a cen- 
sorship. It would be better to 
trust to their loyalty to the Social- 
ist Party than to compel any obe- 
dience to any censorship that could 
be devised. We shall urge all 
comrades in carrying on their cam- 
paign to have the Declaration of 
Principles revised to conduct the 
discussion on a plane that will be 
consistent with Socialist ethics. If 
that is done, the membership at 
the next national convention will 
be able to consider more intelli- 
gently any revision in the Dec- 
laration of Principles that may be 
offered. 

POINT THREE 

That the local, state and na- 
tional constitutions shall be rig- 
idly enforced. 

On this point the N. Y. State 
Committee admits that there had 
been some technical violations re- 
sulting out of the unusual circum- 
stances existing; for instance, there 
was no city convention called in 
April as required, but for years 
the custom has been to call such 
conventions when needed. Further- 
more; there was no demand by any 
branch for such convention; there 
had been requests for a member- 
ship meeting to consider the Draper 
case which had already been passed 
upon by the S. E. C. so that Lo- 
cal New York had no jurisdiction; 
and, furthermore, a membership 
meeting has only advisory powers. 
The dissolution of branches was 
clearly within the power of the 
City Executive Committee as pro- 
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tional procedure should and must 
be enforced. But we call attention 
to the fact that much misinforma- 
tion and difficulty has arisen be- 
cause of the failure of branches 
or members aggrieved by the lo- 
cal’s action to file charges or to 
appeal to the State Committee. 
If this procedure is followed we are 
confident that all in our power will 
be done to enforce any and all con- 
stitutional procedure. 


POINT FOUR 


That the State Committee re- 
scind the resolution which for- 
bids locals from accepting to 
membership members of the Y. 
P. S. L. who are qualified within 
the national constitution and 
resolutions. 

The N. Y. State Committee shall 
rescind the motion instructing lo- 
cals not to accept to membership 
applicants less than 21 years of" 
age. All applicants shall be ac- 
cepted or rejected according to the 
rules and regulations provided by 
local, State and National Consti- 
tutions, 

POINT FIVE 


That every party member, all 
party committees, and papers pub- 
lished by Socialists shall be for- 
bidden from making or issuing 
statements attacking the integ- 
rity of the comrades, the party 
itself, or its duly constituted 
committees. Provision must be 
made for disciplinary action to 
enforce this. 


Provisions must be made for dis- 
ciplinary action to enforce this. It 
has been the practice in the So- 
cialist Party not to discuss inter- 
nal party affairs in the non-Social- 
ist press. Under ordinary condi- 
tions this practice was observed, 
although there have been cases in 
which party members departed 
from it. When normal conditions 
prevailed in the party these excep- 
tions were not regarded as of suffi- 
cient importance to create an is- 
sue or division within the ranks 
of the party. Since the Detroit con- 
vention the exceptions have been 
more numerous. Each side con- 
tends that departures from this 
practice have not been confined to 
just one side in the present con- 
troversy. 

If it is shown that any party 
member or members hereafter di- 
rectly or indirectly supplies for 
publication in the capitalist press 
statements attacking the party or 
its committees, it shall be regarded 
and treated as conduct unbecoming 
a Socialist and deserving of proper 
and adequate disciplinary action. 
Discussions or statements in the 
Socialist press shall not be re- 
stricted in criticism of party pol- 
icies. We do say that such state- 
ments should be tempered in lan- 
guage so as not to bring other 
party members, its committees or 
the party itself, into disrepute or 
which will result in questioning 
their integrity or motives. We hold 
that the same standards shall ap- 
ply in the use of letters, circulars 
or pamphlets. We shall use our 
utmost influence to enforce this 
rule and will take all necessary 
disciplinary action to enforce it. 


POINT SIX 


That the local and state com- 
mittees of New York shall 
promptly dispose of all questions 
of membership, organization, 
ete., in dispute in a democratic 


There is no convincing evidence 


tion of all questions of member- 
ship, ete., and it is agreed that in 
the future every effort will be 
made to improve the machinery 
and procedure for prompt and 
effective disposition of such mat- 
ters in a democratic and constitu- 
tional manner. 


POINT SEVEN 

That the Y.P.S.L. of New 

York be promptly reinstated upon 
the basis that it shall conform 
to the decisions of the local, but 
it shall ‘not be required to su- 
port any Socialist paper that en- 
gages in factional warfare. 

The N. Y. State Committee has 
already instructed Local New York 
to reinstate the Y.P.S.L. and to 
dissolve the Young Socialist Alli- 
ance as soon as the Young People’s 
Socialist League agrees to conform 
to the decisions of the local and 
to rescind its formal statement 
against The New Leader, provided 
that no disciplinary action shall be 
taken by the Y.P.S.L. against 
members of the Y.S.A., and that 
all members and circles be rein- 
stated with all rights and privi- 
leges. 
Local New York has formally 
declared its readiness to carry out 
this instruction immediately upon 
compliance with conditions named 
and has expleitly declared that it 
does not demand that the Y.P.S.L. 
actively support The New Leader. 
Without reproach for any past oc- 
currences, the N. E. C. declares 
that it is improper and beyond the 
function of the Y.P.S.L., or any 
sub-division of the party or auxil- 
iary organization, publicly to at- 
tack or repudiate any recognized 
party paper. It welcomes the as- 
surance now received, however, that 
neither the State Executive Com- 
mittee, the State Committee or 
Local New York will insist upon 
the Y.P.S.L. formally rescinding 
its past resolution against The 
New Leader and will drop all 
charges and will institute no dis- 
ciplinary action on account of mat- 
ters arising out of the dispute be- 
tween the party and the Y.P.S.L. 

POINT EIGHT 

If The New Leader will re- 
store its former constitution, 
cease to be a factional organ, 
and so organize the Association 
and Board of Directors, as to be 
representative of the entire party 
membership in New York, we 
urge that the Socialist Call be 
discontinued. 

We feel that the problems sug- 
gested in Point Eight will dis- 
appear upon solution of factional 
differences. 

If these proposals are accepted 
and executed in good faith the N. 
E. C. will issue a statement to dis- 
solve all factions. 

Members of the State Committee 
and State Executive Committee: 

U. Solomon 

Charles W. Noonan 

Julius Gerber 

William M. Feigenbaum 

James Oneal 

Sarah Volovick 

Harry Kreitzer 

Carl O. Parsons 

Herman Kobbé. 
Sub-committee of the National 
Executive Committee: 

Darlington Hoopes 
Albert Sprague Coolidge 
Leo Krzycki 





and constitutional manner. 


Daniel W. Hoan. 
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Was Drafted 


How the Party’s)Peace Pact 


in Committee 





T the Saturday afternoon 
session in the Auditorium, 
which was packed by party mem- 
bers vitally interested in the deci- 
sions of the N.E.C., a number of 
spokesmen of various views were 
heard. . 
Members struggled for good po- 
sitions near the table where the 
N.E.C. sat. A long row sat on 
the edge of the stage and back of 
the row were others standing. 
Soon others occupying seats began 
to rise to obtain a view of the pro- 
ceedings and obscured the view of 
others in the rear. Chairman 
Hoopes warned the audience that 
demonstrations, expressions of dis- 
approval, cheers, applause or 
laughter would not be tolerated 
and if it occurred the.committee 
would meet in executive session. 
The result was good order through- 
out the hearing. 
Sarah Limbach, state secretary 
of Pennsylvania, and Sidney Stark 
of Pittsburgh, represented that 
state. Speaking for the state com- 
mittee, Comrade Limbach declared 
that Pennsylvanian Socialists were 
alarmed over the situation but ex- 
pected that wisdom and forethought 
would solve the crisis, “Put out 
a large number of members and 
this will spread to other states, 
bringing a split and ruin,” she 
said. Members in her state were 
beginning to slow up in activities, 
in part due to the depression but 
also due to pessimism, the direct 
outcome of the controversy. It was 
up to the N. E. C. to save the 
party and if it does not the party 
faces complete disintegration. 
Whatever happens, she declared, 
the N. E. C. will be responsible. 
“We know that the problem is 
not a simple one,” she went on, 
“but we plead with you to avoid 
a break, for if it comes there is 
little hope to rebuild.” She added 
that she was not a neutral in the 
struggle and had definite opinions. 
“Pennsylvania will not stand for 
any break-up of the party. We 
may not get unity on principle 
but we do expect to accomplish or- 
ganic unity and this is extremely 
essential.” 


"Centrists" Make Plea 


Matthew Levy, speaking for the 
“centrists” who signed his state- 
ment, declared that the situation 
is critical and that a split was in- 
evitable “unless the N. E. C. heeds 
the demands for a way out of the 
factional warfare.” He urged that 
formalities of jurisdiction, legality 
and procedure be ignored and that 
the N. E. C. and the State Com- 
mittee meet in conference. He 
would not detail grievances but he 


meeting of the N. E. C. the “‘cen- 
trists” were disappointed that their 
suggestions ‘went unheeded and 
“left the situation worse than it 
was before.” 

The: New York, state committee 
“has left the door open in its re- 
ply to the nine points” for a con- 
ference and nothing is in the way 
of holding it. “The N. E. C. has 
gone out of its way to issue an 
appeal to unattached radicals. Why 
can’t the N. E. C. also go out of 
its way to confer with a Socialist t 
Party state organization?” He I 
hoped that when the history of 
the Socialist movement is written 
it will not be said that lack of|* 
leadership had wrecked the party. 
“Unless the party is united it is}t 
doomed.” 


] 
t 


splinters. Revocation of the state 
charter would be the beginning, 
with r-“erendums, splits and ex- 
pulsions following. The great ma-}I 
jority of the members want tof? 


conference would be held. 


Wants Charter Revoked 
Max Delson, speaking for the 


at Buffalo laid down nine points 
and he expected acceptance of t 
them. The state committee had 
filed charges against the state com- 
mittee and the N. E. C. had tried 
to patch up while that committee 
and The New Leader had taken the 


te) 
f 
t 


and have resorted to anti-Socialist | 4 
tactics. d 
He went on to say that James 
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|occur now it would come in 1936. 


| voked they will carry the campaign 


Oneal had said if a split does not 

a 
“These elements no longer abide by} @ 
Socialist principles,” he continued, 
and unless the state charter is re- 
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into other states. Delay will only 
leave the party a shambles. “Save 








pathy, but to revoke the New York] a 
charter, as they urge, would beja 
“the crime of crimes.” The move- 
ment must rest primarily upon 
mature human beings, and there 


committee, 


“militants” will disintegrate into] lines, 
Aaron Levenstein for the Y.P.S.L. 
defending the record of that or- 
ganization. A resolution from the 


was 
Powers 





sial documents for a year; but con- 
tinue with these endless inquiries 
and there will be the danger of a 
split. The N. E. C. should sit down 
with the state committee and talk 
things over, he concluded. 

At an evening session attended 
only by members of the committee 
it was decided to ask whatever 
members of the New York state 
committee were in the city to meet 
with the N. E. C. in executive ses- 
sion Sunday morning to see if an 
agreement could be worked out. 
The Saturday session, however, 
had to be cut short because of the 
mass meeting at Irving Plaza Hall. 


The Conference Committee 


Sunday morning early found all 
eleven members of the N. E. C. in 
conference with nine members of 
the State Committee: Julius Ger- 
ber, Harry Kritzer, Carl O. Par- 
sons, William M. Feigenbaum, 
James Oneal, U. Solomon, Sarah 
Volovick, Herman Kobbe and Chas. 
W. Noonan. Then ensued a dis- 
cussion remarkable for its candor 
and its directness. Guided by Dan- 
iel W. Hoan, the New York State 
committeemen and the members of 
the N. E. C. thrashed out all the 
points of difference that had re- 
sulted in party paralysis, the New 
Yorkers explaining the charges 
that had been brought against the 
New York organization by the 
“militants,” arguing and seeking a 
way out of the wilderness, 

U. Solomon took the lead among 

the state committeemen in clarify- 
ing disputed points, and vouching 
for the eagerness of the New York 
organization to find a basis of 
agreement. 
After close to six hours of uh- 
interrupted discussion a committee 
of Hoan, Darlington, Hoopes, Na- 
tional Chairman Krzycki and Al- 
bert Sprague Coolidge was chosen 
to draw up a statement that would 
serve aS a peace pact. Upon being 
asked by Maynard Krueger what 
guarantee there would be that the 
plan would be accepted by New 
York, the nine committeemen, con- 
stituting a majority of the state 
committee and the state execuive 
bound themselves to 
vote for the pact, thus assuring 
its adoption, 


Pleas and Counter-Pleas 


The sub-committee met with the 


state committeemen during the 
afternoon, working on a draft that 
was later modified in the form of 
the peace pact. 
remaining members of the Nv. E.G. 
met before a large crowd im.the 
auditorium downstairs, and “heard 
an earnest plea by Joseph es 
complained that at the Boston] Official representative of the 
sachusetts 
mittee, for peace, and offering his 
services to bring it about. Bearak 
spoke briefly but effectively; he 
pointed out that failure to find.# 
basis of peace now would undoubte 
edly spell the end of the Socialist 
Party. 
Newton Thurber, county secretary 
of Cuyahoga County, Ohio (Cleve- 


Meanwhile the 


State Eexcutive Co 


He was followed by John 


and), who demanded the revoca~ 
ion of New York’s charter and 


who backed up his plea with a bit- 


er attack upon The New Leader. 
fe added that the time had come 


for “an operation” “even if it re- 
quires the expulsion of a large sec- 


ion of the party.” 
Keith Kirkpatrick, for the Dis- 
rict of Columbia organization, 


In that event even the} read a resolution along the same 


and he was followed by 


llinois organization demanding the 
evocation of the New York char. 


avoid this and he hoped that a]ter was read. 


Meanwhile the committee of four 


was at work upstairs with the 
problem of working out a satiefac- 
me ’ . tory 4 t 
“militants,” said that the N. E. C. * tong a. ae 


Thomas, 


Other members of 
notably Norman 
; attended from time to 
ime, and late in the evening the 


first draft was ready. 


While it was being mime- 
graphed, Hoan announced to the 
ull committee downstairs that a 
entative agreement had been 


questions outside of New York - 

State. He added that the state com- | Teached, but that it would not be 
mittee had repudiated the Detroit] ™2d¢ public until the following 
Declaration and there was no hope day. 

of a compromise, that it had lost Sunday night conferences and 


control of the national organization | C@ucuses are reported to have been 


eld, with the result that on Mon- 
ay morning an alternative draft 
ready for presentation by 
Hapgood, Franz Daniel 
nd Maynard Krueger. At an-exec- 
tive session the three latter ex- 
ressed their opinions, after which 
he sub-committee again called in 








the New York state committeemen, 


nd the pact was finally whipped 
> shape, substantially as it was 







| the name of the Socialist Party] ‘#%e? adopted. 

and revoke the charter,” he con-| It was late Monday afternoon 

| cluded. when a steaming crowd jammed 
Henry Fruchter, city secretary, | “© Debs Auditorium again to hear 

leclared that the divisions are}‘"€ Teport and the debate that 

small and that the younger ele- resulted in the adoption of 

|ments do not have the knowledge st. (The debate on the pact 

'and experience to take over aj ‘S Teported elsewhere.) 

party organization. We should treat At a night session a number of 

the young “militants” with sym-}routine matters were disposed of, 


nd the Buffalo decision was taken, 
s reported in another column. 


The N.E.C., hot and worn out but 
happy at having done a fine job, 
finally adjourned close to midnight 





can be substantial unity if the 
N. E, C. files away the controver- 
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and fruitful work, 














; Lugosi in ‘The Raven," 
Thriller at the Albee 













“If you can picture the monster 
of Frankenstein” and the vampire 
of “Dracula” vieing with each 
. other for horror honors, you can 
_. amticipate the chills and thrills 
~ that are packed into “The Raven” 

. mow at the RKO Albee Theatre. 
. Speggested by Edgar Allan Poe’s 
cae immortal classic, this film boasts 
? the combined talents of Karloff 
ensteain) and Bela Lugosi 

_ (Dracula). These two chill chasers 
‘are co-starred in a story adapted 
to the screen by David Boehm and 
featuring in the supporting cast 
























Ware, Lester Matthews, 
Samuel Hinds, Inez Courtney and 
many others. 


This Monday night a Red Head 
_ Beauty Pageant will be staged and 
~. on Wednesday evening the third of 
the. Albee Amateur Frolics. 


On Albee Screen 

































































































‘Karloff sind Soneal os in 
gcene from “The Raven,” the nev 
Universal film suggested by Poe’: 

Poem 


"Ginger' With Jane Wither: 
» and Jackie Searl at Radio 
ve City Music Hall 








" “Ginger,” a comedy drama which 
‘brings to the screen as costars 
two “child menaces,” Jane Withers 
and Jackie Searl, is current at the 
Radio, City Music Hall. 
“Jane Withers is the little girl 
who made a spectacular debut in 
the film “Bright Eyes” when she 
demanded. a machine gun witl 
which to shoot Miss Shirley Tem- 
ple. She quite delighted critics and 
public alike, and now has been 
‘given an important role in “Gin- 
ger” by Fox Films. 
4 <¢ Others in the cast of the new 
™ picture will he O. P. Heggie, Kath- 
arine Alexander and Walter King. 
Also’ on the Music Hall’s pro- 
gram‘ is a Russel] Markert revue 
featuring the Corps de Ballet. 
Rockettes, Glee Club and Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


‘Claude Rains, Fay Wray ir 
*"The Clairvoyant’ at Fox 
; Brooklyn Theatre 








, ‘A mystery-thriller “The Clairvoy- 
. ant,” ‘co-starring Claude Rains and 
Fay Wray, is the feature film at- 
traction at Fabian’s Fox Brooklyn 
" "Theatre this week. On the stage 
will be the Dave Bines Girls in 
, mew dance routines with music 
{ furnished by Ben Nelson’s Fox 
Theatre orchestra. The Lucky 
Seven Trio and Marie and Antoi- 
nétte offer a new dance specialty 
and The ‘Hollywood Horse, billed 
as “The Unique Equine.” 





- Powell-Blondell Team Up ir 

_/Broadway_ Gondoller,, New 

Musical at Strand 

-The world premiere of “Broad- 
way Gondolier,” Dick Powell’s new- 
est starring vehicle with Joan 
Blondell, took place last Wednes- 
day evening at the Strand Theatre, 
following the engagement there of 
“Front Page Woman.” “Broadway 
Gondolier,” a Warner Bros. pro 
duction, is a romantic comedy with 
musié. -Besides’ Dick Powell’ and 
Joan Blondell the cast of featured 
principals includes Adolphe Men- 
jou, Louise Fazenda, Hobart Cava- 
naugh, the Canova Hill Billies, the 
Four Mills Brothers and numerous 
‘others. Lloyd Bacon directed the 
picture, whose musical score has 
been written by Al Dubin and 
Harry Warren. 


MUSIC 


Lewisohn Stadium, Amst. Av. & 138th St 
STADIUM CONCERTS 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
Symphonic Programs 


Wed., Sat. and Sun. Nights at 8:30 
Conducted by ITURBI 
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Opera Performances with Star Casts 


Thursday and Friday Nights at 8:30 
Conducted by SMALLENS 


FOKINE BALLET OF 60 


Mon., Tues. & Wed. Nights at 8:30 
PRICES: 25c-50c-$1—AUdubon 3-3434 
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4 mentioned. there 


in the leading roles. 













“THE. MIKADO” by .the Civic 
Light Opera Company—present- 
ed by Lodewick Vroom at the 
Adelphi Theater. 
The calendar says that it’s July 

Something, and the thermometer 
registers like everything, but it 
isn’t really summer until a row of 
nice young fellers in kimonos ad- 
vance in mincing steps to the foot- 
lights and announce that they are 
gentlemen of Japan. For'“The Mi- 
kado” is on the boards and the an- 
nual Gilbert and Sullivan season is 
under way and we do not heed any 
dismal sound for joy reigns every- 
where around! 

This year the G. and S. season 

is at the Adelphi Theatre and 

Lodewick Vroom presents what the 

bills call the Civic Light Opera Co., 

but don’t let that fool you. It’s the 
same old gang and the same old 
operettas and that is quite as it 
should be. While we have in our 
midst William Danforth, HowaN 

Marsh, Frank Moulan, Herbert 

Waterous, Bertram Peacock, Vivian 

Hart and Vera Ross, what more 

can you want? Let the humidity 

rise and the heavens fall, let the 
world dash madly to hell anyway 
it wants, but so long as those cap- 
able Savoyards live and there are 
backers to put them on a stage 
with an orchestra in front of them 
and a backdrop behind there is still 
hope for the survival of mankind. 

Does this sound slightly ga-ga? 

Maybe it is, and it isn’t the heat, 

‘ither. For the current “Mikado” 

s a swell production and that’s all 

that matters today. Besides the 

well-known names _ hereinbefore 
is. a- sweet. and 
lovely lass named Margaret Daum 
who sang Yum-Yum as if the 
nagic of the music and the gayety 
of the lines were new to her and 
she was discovering for the first 
ime what it was to be in a Mikado 
verformance. Nina Dean as Peep- 

Bo was likewise lovely, and as for 
he rest—what more can be said 

that the lovely operetta is being 

given'a performance that is com- 
pletely worthy and satisfying? 

Frank Moulan as Ko-Ko did a 
little ad-libbing that created some- 
thing of a political disturbance the 
other night. The late Sir William 

S. Gilbert wrote only a limited 

number of stanzas even to his top- 

ical songs, and what can the com- 
dian do when encored? Danforth 
repeats the second stanza of “My 

Object All Sublime” a couple of 

times, but that’s something of a 

bore; Moulan sings “The Flowers 

That Bloom in the Spring” in var- 

ious dialects, but “I’ve got a little 

list” offers a tempting opportunity; 
he placed the radio announcers on 
the little list, and in a later encore 
he had a place on his little list for 

“That monumental nuisance, the 

30ap-box Communist; he never will 

be missed,” whereat there was 

some good-natured hissing but a 

storm of even better natured 

laughter. 

Next week, the “Pirates,” thank 

goodness! 

William M. Feigenbaum. 





Workmen's Circle Camp to 
Present Plays 


A belated entry into the list of 
summer theatres is announced by 
Albert Brooks, director of Work- 
nen’s Circle Camp at Sylvan Lake, 
lopéwell Junction, .N. Y. In addi- 
ion to the great variety of enter- 
ainment and diversion provided by 
the camp committee, it is now an- 
nounced that following the open- 
ing of the recently dedicated Meyer 
London Auditoriim,” at ‘the camp, 
a series of full length plays will 
»e presented ‘by a group of pro- 
‘essional players recruited under 
he direction of Zvee Scooler. 

For his first production Mr. 
Seooler has acquired “The Mill,” 
in adaptation by Jack Charash, of 
Peretz Hirschbein’s play “A Far- 
vorfen Winkel.” This comedy by 
lirschbein was an outstanding 
success during the earlier stages 
of the Yiddish Art Theatre, and 
oasted Celia Adler and: Ben-Ami 





Celia Adler, Popular Yiddish 
Star to Play in English 


After several years of stardom 
on the Yiddish stage, Celia Adler 
has finally yielded to the urging 
of friends and admirers and will 
hereafter appear in English. Be- 
ginning early next fall Miss Adler 
will set out on a transcontinental 
tour, offering a series of sketches 
and character studies exclusively 
in English. The program which 
Miss Adler is preparing will, it-is 
said, constitute a cultural as well 
as a highly entertaining evening. 
This will not mark Miss Adler’s 
debut in English. Playgoers will 
recall her work in the Theatre 
Guild production of. “The Treas- 
ure,” and more recently in “Mil- 
lions.” 








Yvonne Hill 





Who has one of the featured roles 
in the “Parisian Follies Revue” at 
the Castle Theatre 





Stadium Concert Programs 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
rchestra 


Sunday Eve., July 21st,. at 8:30 
Jose Iturbi, Conductor 
Soloist: Marg. Harshaw, Contralto 
“Surprise” Symphony Haydn 

Voice,” from 

“Samson et Dalila”_Saint-Saens 

“None But the Lonely Heart” 
Tchaikovsky 

Intermission 
“Labradores” (“Workers”), 

from the Suite, “Silhuetas” 
Manuel Palau Boix 
(First time in America) 
“El Amor Brujo®’ De 


Monday Eve., July 22, at 8:30 
Bary are aay 23, at ae 
FOKI ALL 

Alexander ‘Bnalletn, eadetor 


Falla 


Overture to “Rosamunde” 
(Oreherits) 
“CARNIVAL” 


Ballet by Michel- Fokine 
Music by Schumann 


Schubert 


Winona Bimboni and’ Paul Haakon 
and pa de Ballet 
* * 
‘Wednésday Bre: Suly ‘24; at’8:30 
Last Appearance of the Fokine 
Ballet this--Season 
Alexander Smallens,; Conductor 


“Scheherazade” ; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Intermission 
Roman Carnival 
(for orcrestra alone) 





Castle Theatre Music Hall 

Offering Parisian Revue 

An atmosphere, said to be 
distinctly continental, has been 
transplanted at the Castle Theatre 
Music Hall in Long Beach where 
the Parisian Follies Revue is enter- 
taining resort visitors nightly. The 
idea and environment of this type 
of presentation has been patterned 
from the leading music halls of 
Europe. A full two and one-half 
hour show consisting of a company 
of 60 singers, dancers and comed- 
ians and augmented with Europe’s 
novelty attractions, is the contri- 
bution of the management to this 
popular resort city. Provision has 
been made whereby the patrons 
can dance on a specially built en- 
larged stage to the tunes of a 
rythmic dance orchestra, before, 
during, intermission and after the 
show. A fully equipped bar is in 
service through the entire evening. 





‘Don't Bet on Women’ Cap- 
itol'’s New Film Fare—Revel- 
lers Head Stage Show 


“Don’t Bet on Blondes”—Warner 
Brothers’ new romantic comedy- 
drama, featuring Warren William, 
Guy Kibbee, and Claire Dodd, is 
the new film attraction on the Cap- 
itol Theatre’s screen for the cur- 
rent week. 

“Don’t Bet on Blondes” is the 
story of a big-time gambler (War- 
ren William) who discovers that 
the insurance business not only of- 
fers all the thrills of his old pro- 
fession, but is entirely respectable. 
So he opens a miniature “Lloyd’s” 
and undertakes to write insurance 
on or. against anything. presented: 
to him. 

On the stage this week, the Cap- 
itol offers the famous Radio Quar- 
tette, The Revellers, and the pop- 
ular dance team, Gomez and Win- 


‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’. Dukas 
Intermission 
Scherzo from’ “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”__-_. Mendelesohn 
(for orchestra alone) 
“The Elves” Mendelssohn 
(To music of Mendelssohn— 
the Overture to “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” and the An- 
dante and Allegro from the 
Violin Concerto) 
Ballet by Michel Fokine 
Elves: Betty Eisner and Paul 
Haakon and Corps ade Ballet. 


Thursday Ws.. "Jaly i, at 8:30 
Friday Eve., July 26, ‘at 8:30 
“LA TRAVIATA” 
Opera in Three Acts by Verdi 
Alexander Smallens, Conductor. 





Students’ Dance Recitals 


Students Dance Recitals announce 
a course of eight dance recitals for 
the season 1935-36, to be held at 
the Washington Irving High School, 
16th St. and Irving Place, New 
York City. A season ticket for the 
eight dance recitals will be $2.50. 
Those interested in dance recitals 
can obtain circulars’ and’ applica- 
tion blanks by addressing Students 
Dance Recitals, New York City. 





At the Palace 


Interesting insights into the de- 
tective work of the Department of 
Justice men and a tender love story 
are combined in Paramount’s “Men 
Without Names,” which is now at 
the RKO Palace. 

Fred MacMurray, Madge Evans, 
David Holt, the new child prodigy, 
and Lynne Overman feature the 
cast of this new aim, on the: ex- 





Girls also contribute their talents 
to this revue. 
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And Now “The Invisible Man’’ 


Gl! RAINS - - Fay WRAY 
* PLUS BIG STAGE SHOW! 


his_weirde weirdest role! 


LAIRVOYANT” 





FRIDAY 





MUSIC HALL 


JULY 26 bape MOORE 


PS 


Intermission 
I PARTY NOTES 
Overture to “Tannhauser”_ Wagner . 

Orchestra) By Pearl S New Me pint Secreta 
cen y Pearl Swan Powell, e Secretary. 
a 2 e from The New Mexico Socialist Party will 
annhauser z hold an. encampment at Estancia August 
Ballet by Michel. Fokine 29, 30 and 31 sane comrades will: try 
ies} to revive the oldtime Socialist encamp- 
Intermission ment where every one cooked his own 
IV meals on the camp fire and slept in the 
4 LER O” open. ds C; Thom son and Roy, urt will 
: : »é the main speakers and local comrades 
all by Michel Fokine will help fill the three-day program. 
usic by Ravel There will be sports and dancing. Es- 


otsee" Ch Tyler continuing his series of lectures 
Pl . “Men on ‘History of American Labor. This 
“ ; lecture will take up the post-war period. 

ona, Helene Denizon, premiere | 41) members must settle for raffle and 
e | picnic tickets. Branc icnic next Sun 

danseuse, and. the Danny Der day, July to Peach Lake. Attend 








Attention, Socialist 
Party Unemployed! 


In the new program of work 
relief a number of problems are 
of special interest to Socialist 
Party members. 

The undersigned are calling 
a meeting of all members of 
the Socialist Party who have 
been on relief or who are in 
need of employment. It is im- 
portant that the fullest infor- 
mation be imparted to our 
members and a unified program 
of action be established. 

The meeting will be held in 
the People’s House, Thursday, 
July 25, at 8:30. 

Branch organizers are urged 
to inform all unemployed party 
members to attend this meeting. 
It will be to their interest to 
do so. 

DAVID LASSER, 
Comm. on Unemployment. 
HENRY FRUCHTER, 
Socialist Party, Local N. Y. 











tancia has a beautiful park with run- 
ning springs which will be available 
for camping. Further inquiries should 
be addressed to R. B. Cochran of Es- 


tancia, general manager: 


Connecticut 
Bridgeport.—The 35th annual picnic 
of the Bridgeport Socialist Party will be 
held Sunday, July 21, et Voight’s Grove, 
Reservoir Ave. Free transportation will 
be provided in the early afternoon from 
the corner of North and-Reservoir Aves. 
The picnic will start at 10 a.m. and con- 





tinue until 8 in the evening, and will | 
offer a varied program of amusement, 
recreation and dancing. 
New Jersey 
Passaic.—Branch One will hold its} 


next me@ting Friday, July 26, at the | 
Workmen’s Circle, 50 Howe Ave. 

Annual picnic of Socialist Party | 
Branches of Passaic County will take | 
place Sunday, August 18, at the farm 
of Comrade Garry De Young in Preak- 
ness. 

County Committee will meet in Pater- | 
son Thursday, August 1. County mem- | 
bership meeting will take place Satur- 
day, August 10, in the Paterson head- | 
quarters, 66 Washington_St. } 


New York State | 
State Committee.—The State Committee 
of Fifteen is to meet at People’s House, 
New York, Monday evening, July 22, to | 
take action on the agreement entered | 
into by members of the State Commit- | 
tee with the sub-committee of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee. | 
Nassau County.—The Nassau County 
Lecal held a very well attended general | 
menvbership meeting recently. A county 
convention for the selection of candi- | 
dates is being held next wee 
Schenectady.—The decision of the Court 
of Appeals upholding the adoption by | 
the voters of a city-manager form 0 
charter last year has compelled the local | 
committee on nominations to revamp its | 
slate of candidates for public office. | 
Charles. W. 
is chairman of the sub-committee of the | 
local to.make recommendations, 


New York City 

MANHATTAN 
4th A.D.—Henry 
Norfolk and Delancy. St. 
July 24. 
4th A.D.—Branch will meet Tuesday 
eve., July 23. Henry Jager will spe ak 
every Wednesday for the branch. His 

















Wednesday, 


campaign is gaining momentum. 
Upper West Side.—Nominations have | 
been completed for Assemblyman, Alder- | 
man. and other offices. Branch executive | 
committeey plannigg very ambitious pro- 
gram for. the campaign. 

6th A.D.—Bfanch will meet July 22 at 
95 Ave. B. Henry: Fruchter will discuss 
the recent meeting of the N.E.C. 

12th *A:D.—Open ‘air meeting at 34th 





St: and First Ave. on the following | 
nights: Tuesday, July 23; Thursday, | 
July be | Friday, July 26. 

17th A.D.—Open air meeting at 100th | 
St. and 2nd Ave. Youngstein, Shagaloff, 
Ben Koolkin. ‘ 

BRONX 
Lower 8th A.D. — Regular business 


meeting at Burnside Manor, with Gus 


meeting for detailed information. 
7th A.D. Bronx.—Open air meeting 
Wednesday, July 24, Tremont and Pros- 
pect Aves. Louis Weil and others. 





at Sutter and Hinsdale and —— 


2nd A.D. Jewish.—Open air meetings | 
and Sutter Aves. Friday, July 


| eis J. Gorman, vice-president of the 


that Wall 
Noonan, county chairman, | management were conspiring 
get Congress out of Washington 
| as soon as possible in order to be 
free to unleach a nation-wide wage 
slashing campaign and a drive fo. 
Jager will speak at| the raising of hours, 


| retention of NRA wage and work 
| schedules may still be a fact wil 
meetings have been very successful. The | disappear as 
| goes home. 


a series of strikes that will sweep 
across the country like a prairie 
fire,” 








> Spirited “Mikado” Opens the ( Gilbert and Sullivan ‘Season 


at | 


Hosiery Workers’ Convention 
Hears Pleas for Labor Party 





Krzycki, Zaritsky and Rieve Urge Toilers to Unite for 
Independent Political Action— Gorman Warns, 
Nation-wide Strike Wave Will Be Reply to Wage 
Slashes—Delegates Denounce Communism—Pledge 
Fight on War and Fascism. 





Special to The New Leader 
HILADELPHIA, Pa.—The need 
of forming a Labor Party that 
would seek to combine the political 
strength of workers and farmers 
on a platform of fundamental so- 
cial reconstruction was urged here 
this week in an address before the 
annual convention of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers by 
Leo Krzycki, national chairman of 
the Socialist Party and a vice-pres- 
ident of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 
Krzycki declared that a tie-up of 
labor with farmers would be “an 
unbeatable combination if they 
unite with all other producers for 
political as well as economic ends.” 
“We are in the sixth year of the 
depression and the third year of 
the New Deal,” he said. “There 
are still 11,000,000 people unem- 
ployed in this country, and there 
are 20,000,000 people living on 
charity.” 
Krzycki advised every worker to 
“eut off his affiliations with the 
rotten politicians and help us or- 
ganize and create our own party.” 
Max Zaritsky, president of the 
Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union, joined in the 
plea for a Labor Party backed by 
organized labor. 

“We don’t want friends in Con- 
| gress, we want representatives,” 
| was the slogan for organized labo1 
ito adopt, Zaritsky declared as he 
urged the trade unions to use their 
political power to help labor and 
all toiling elements of the popula- 
tion to accomplish the ends of so- 
cial and economic emancipation. 

Backing the Labor Party pro- 
posal was also Emil Rieve, pres- 
ident of the American Federation 
| of Hosiery Workers. He hoped that 
labor would soon realize its polit- 
ical power and by uniting into a 
party of its own would never again 
have to plead before Congressional 
committees for help and reform: 
but would instead proceed to gain 
| its ends directly through independ- 
| ent political action. 

Addressing the convention, Fran- 


| United Textile Workers, charged 


street and _ industrial 
tc 


Gorman charged that whateve1 


soon as Congress 


“And our answer to that will be 


Gorman warned. 
He predicted a general strike of 





I. Miller’s 
Orchestra 


is a guarantee of 
the success of 
your affair, 
J 
The best music ob- 


tainable furnished 
for all occasions. 








J. MILLER, 3400 Wayne Avenue, 


ronx, New York 


Phone: OLinville 5-2617 











Midwood Branch.—Open ey caiaitine | 
Friday, July 19, at East 17th St. and 
Wings "Highway. Speaker: J. J. Coronel. 
Branch will hold regular business meet- | 
ing Monday eve., July 22, at Flatbush 
Cultural Center, i719 Ave, P. 


Socialist Painters Protest 








MODERN 
Tonsorial Parlor 


Service—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


17 EAST 15th STREET 
(a few doors East of Rand School) 








“LOVE ME 
FOREVER” 











HOw *.ace 
‘GINGER? 
by Arthur Kober 
A Fox Picture with 


JANE WITHERS 
0. P. Heggie- Jackie Sear! 
—o-- 
Stage 
“MIDSUMMER DIVER- 
TISSEMENT”.. in six 
brilliant scenes. oo 

by Russell Mar- 

Popular kert. Plus Music 
Prices Hall Glee Club, 
. Rockettes, Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


On the 









“DON’T 
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Warren Guy 


WILLIAM ° 
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BET ON 
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Claire Dodd 


° Wm, Gasgow 











On Stage—The Revelers, Gomez & Winona 
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—"ALL THIS WEEK 


“MEN WITHOUT NAMES’ 


with 
FRED MacMURRAY 
MADGE EVANS 
o 
ON THE STACE 


* MONROE BROTHERS 
AVIS ANDREWS 
DEVITO & DENNY 
STEVE EVANS 


and other REO Acts 


} PALACE 
















B’way 

















ALL THIS WEEK 
“Frankenstein” “Dracula” 


KARLOFF *** LUGOSI 


in EDGAR ALLAN POE’s 


wt RAVEN 


A eur Picture 
All 7 Children 15¢ 


to 5 P. o5¢ at all times 
Always Comtertsbly COOL at the 
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Albee Square 
BROOKLYN 
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DICK POWELL 





Recent Election Methods 


The Socialist Party members of 
the Brotherhood of Painters met 
in the People’s House on July 11th 
and decided by unanimous vote to 
issue the following statement: 

“We, the Socialist Party mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Paint- 





Patronize our Comrade 


Fred Spitz, Inc. 
Florist 
74 SECOND AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephene Dry Deck 4-0355. 48860 
Not connected with any other 
store in New York or Brooklyn 


more than 400,000 textile workers 
should Congress adjourn without 
passing satisfactory legislation for 
the protection of labor. 

Gorman challenged the accuracy 
of Department of Commerce re- 
ports as to the real situation af- 
fecting wages and hours since the 
nullification of the NRA by the 
Supreme Court. 

“The department is not telling 
the truth when it says there is no 
general breakdown in code provi- 
sions,’ Gorman said. “Our daily 
reports assure us that hours are 
being increased and wages reduced. 
The employers are only waiting for 
Congress to adjourn to get in their 
dirty work. One of the greatest 
conspiracies in the history of the 
country is under way.” 

Gorman then demanded passage 
by Congress of the bill sponsored 
by the United Textile Workers pro- 
viding for a 35-hour week and a 
minimum wage of $15 in the indus. 
try. 

Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
received a warm ovation when he 
denounced the Supreme Court as 
the guardian of property interests, 
The 200 delegates representing 
hosiery workers from 18 states 
cheered when Hillman said that 
‘before very long, if the Supreme 
Court will not overrule itself the 
people will overrule the Supreme 
Court.” 

The convention took a strong 
stand against Communism, refus- 
ing to endorse a resolution pre- 
sented by the so-called American 
League Against War and Fas- 
cism, a Communist-controlled or- 
ganization. Instead, the convention 
adopted a resolution of its own 
denouncing war and pledging to 
ight all interests that “make for 
war, fascism and the destruction 
»f this nation.” 


Workers March in Paris 


(Continued from Page One) 
procession of 200,000 at least 
formed, marched and melted away. 
It was the warning of the working 
people of Paris to the government 
and all others that they do not 
want a government by the fascist 
faction. Their war cry, repeated 
shantingly at each halt and corner, 
was, ‘De la Rocque au poteau,’ ex- 
pressing the sentiment that the 
leader of the Fascist Croix de Feu 
ought to be hanged.” 

The fascist demonstration, ted by 
De la Rocque, was swamped by that 
of the “People’s Front,” Mr. Philip 
reported, adding: 

“From it all one ean only con- 
clude that there is much less dan- 
ger of fascism in France if the 
Croix de Feu is its instrument than 
has been imagined by the Left 
leaders. There is also much less 
fear of revolution than the Right 
has imagined if one may judge by 
he self-imposed, policeless  disci- 
pline of that . tremendous crowd 
around the Bastille.” 








RESTAURANTS 








We are serving a 50¢ Tabled’ Hote 
LUNCHEON, 11:15 to 2:30 
BLUE PLATE with Bread, Butter 
and Coffee for 35¢—DINNER, 50¢ 


AUNT CLEMMY’S 


40 East 9th Street, near Broadway 
Tel.: STuyvesant 9-1338 


Quiet and Inviting Surroundings 














RICHELIEU } 
RESTAURANT |} 


61 FIFTH AVE. (Cor. 13th St.) 
The choicest wines and liquors 
served at our newly installed bar 
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HALLS and LYCEUMS 





ers, in the locals affiliated with 





District Council No. 9, emphati- 





cally protest against the manner 
in which the general elections re- 
cently held in the union were con- 
ducted. In several locals there was 
not even the pretense of an elec- 
tion and the outrageous crimes 
committed have caused widespread 
indignation and protest. 

“We will appeal to the District 





LERMAN BROS,., Inc. 


Stationers and Union Printers 
29 East 14th St. at Union Square 
Phones: ALgonquin 4-3356-8843 
We specialize in selling to organt- 
zations at wholesale prices 
Mimeo Supplies: 

Stencils, $2.00 box Mimeo ink, 75c Ib. 
Printing Plant at 30 W. 15th St. 
Phone: ALgonquin 4-7823 








Council, our officers and our en- 
tire membership, to use every 


for young comrade. Reasonable rent. 


JOAN BLONDELL.. 


ROADWAY 


‘ONDOLIER 


ADOLPHE MENJOU! 


LOUISE FAZENDA 


WILLIAM GARGAN} 
ANOTHER GREAT HIT 


by the producers of 


‘G-MEN’ & ‘BLACK FURY’ Aa BB tien = 








AIR-CONDITIONED 
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STRAND—25¢ 


te 1 P. M. 
weekdays 


‘]man Marcal and Isidore Nadel 


means within our power and with- 
in our union to clean up this lam- 
entable mess. Conditions have now 


A 


221 Eastern Parkway, 


BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave. Breekiys 
Large and smai) hal) suitable for all 
occasions and meetings at reasonable 


ren’ 
STAGG 2-384 


Labor Temple**"S,w rons 








Furnished Room 





Brooklyn, 
opposite Botanic Garden. ' | 


Workmen’s Educational Association 

Free Library open from 1 te 18 .p m 

Halls for Meetings. Entertainments 
and Balls. Tel REgent ¢-10038 








pt. 2, 








reached the stage where an honest 
election in our union is impossible. 
“We, Socialist Painters, have 
pledged ourselves to organize a 
vigorous opposition to these prac- 
tices that are corrupting the mo- 
rale- of the membership of our 
union and we will carry our ap- 
peal to our membership and to the 
jabor movement in general to help 
eradicate these evils.” 

The statement is signed by Hy- 























MME. ROSE, Ine. 


Exclusive Beauty Salons 
ELECTROLYSIS $1.00 per Treatment 
PERMANENT WAVING—ALL METHODS 
Largest and most exclusive in Bensonhurst 
Expert always at your service 


6704 BAY P’WAY 
BRnccnberet santa 9625 





















2249 65th STREET 
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to the regret of his teachers he 
gave up his university studies ang 
WEDEN embraces a territory joined the staff of the Stockholm 
of 173,157 square miles, being Tagblad as parliametnary corre- 


spondent. Later he became a free 
almost as large as Germany. Its lance journalist, and subsequently 


population, however, is only| yo, made editor of the radical 
about one-tenth as large, or 6,-| Tiden (The Times). While holding 
141,671. Because of this fact] that position he developed into an 
German Hitlerites regard Swe-| outspoken Social Democrat. After 
den as a fine place for settlement | the founding, in 1885, of the Social 
of the surplus of “Aryans” who] Demokraten by August Palm, the 
cannot be supported by German tailor, who contributed so greatly 


4 * E to the development of the Swedish 
agriculture and husbandry. To] j,,. movement, Branting became 


be sure, more than half of Swe-| i+, editor. 
den’s area is covered by moun-|. Together with Palm and other 
tains and forests. This explains] Social Democrats he toiled with 
the fact of the comparatively | remarkable energy and success, as 
small population and the extent} we shall show by figures, for the 
of the country’s forestry and|development of the party. The 
lumber industry. Agriculture and ahtagaer kegs yndncc iy ad 
husban d ry are pursued very cutions were instituted. In 1888, 
profitably in the South. Palm was sentenced to six months’ 
Favored by cheap water power, imprisonment, Branting to three 
months, and another, Danielson, to 
18 months. Editors of Socialist 
papers which had meanwhile been 
established in the provinces re- 
ceived jail terms totalling 66 
months, Heavy fines were imposed 
on many others. At a congress of 
the liberal press in 1888 it was 
revealed that the editors of all four 
Socialist papers then in existence 
were in jail, 
A Remarkable Record 

In 1889-89 came a series of 
lockouts, which roused the work- 
ers to a fever heat of excitement. 
The workers replied with many 
strikes. These struggles, marked 
by new evidences of employer bru- 
the development of Swedish indus-| tality, demonstrated to the workers 
try is relatively high. Mining and} the need of larger and more effect- 
the manufacture of finished iron] jve organization. In 1888, Sweden 
and steel products occupy a-prom-|had only 2,535 organized workers. 
inent position in the North. The]A year later the labor organiza- 
manufacture of paper, facilitated} tions had grown considerably in 
by rich and ample forests, occupies] membership. Ten years later the 
first place. For the same reason|trade unions numbered 59,429 
—and not because of the role}|members. In 1930, Sweden had 37 
played recently by Ivar Krueger,| central labor organizations, with a 
the Aryan—the match industry is] membership of 553,500. This de- 
outstanding in the country’s ec0-{| velopment had been interruptcq 
nomic Tife. In the South there is| previously by defeats in a series 
a considerable textile industry. Tofof big strikes, in which hundreds 
these must be added fishing and] of thousands of workers, organized 
shipbuilding. 


By Hans Rheinlaender 
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~The Onward March of irs eos 
Socialism in Sweden 


Thrilling Story of Swedish Workers’ Advance to Power—Growth 
Of Movement Traced From Its Beginnings to the Present Day 


(constitute exactly 50 per cent. Had 
there been unity in the ranks of 
labor, the total vote cast would 
have been larger and labor. would 
have received an absolute majority. 
Of this there can be no doubt. 
Moreover, it is not necessary -to 
emphasize that a solid labor rep- 
resentation of 50 per cent in par- 
liament would in itself be a factor 
of tremendous importance. As in 
other countries, the Communists in 
Sweden are the handmaidens of re- 
action. 
We have made’ mention of the 
difficulties created at one time by 
opposition elements in the Socialist 
youth and syndicalist organizations 
n Sweden. The Swedish Social De- 
mocracy had suffered much from 
these elements, under teh leader- 
ship of Zeth Hoeglund, Frederik 
Stroem, Ivar Vennerstroem, and 
others. In 1917, during the war, 
these left wing elements rendered 
impotent the efforts of the German 
Social Democracy, supported by 
Hjalmar Branting, Stauning of 
land, to bring about a peace con- 
ference in Stockholm. The Swedish 
workers were fortunate in having 
for many years a man as wise and 
well-balanced as Branting to lead 
them. In his northern homeland 
he played a part similar .to that 
of Victor Adler in Austria. 
Firm Foundations 

Our Swedish comrades entered 
the government for the first time 
in 1917. The conservatives were 
confronted by a majority of lib- 
erals and Socialists. The govern- 
ment, headed by Eden, a liberal, 
was composed of six liberals and 
four Socialists. Branting, who for 
many years had been the sole So- 
cialist in parliament, was one of 
the four Socialist members of the 
Eden government. This provoked 
a new attack from Hoeglund 
against the party’s, “policy of com- 
promise.” In 1923, however, Ven- 
nerstroem quit the left wing oppo- 
sition and returned to the party. 
Two years later Hoeglund did like- 
wise. 
Our Swedish party is now in the 
government for the fourth time. 
Headine the government is our 








Beginnings of the Movement 
Until the late forties of the last 
century Siwedish labor occupied a 
very modest position. Unlike the 
highly industrially developed coun- 
tries Sweden had little unemploy- 
ment and few slum districts. There 
was .work for everybody in those 
days, even though wages were very 
low. The depression that followed 
upon the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870 affected Sweden as it did the 
whole of Europe. Dominated en- 
tirely by capitalists, the Swedish 
government placed considerable 
credits at the disposal of the em- 
ployers while permitting reductions 
of 15 to 20 per cent in wages. The 
workers deeply resented this atti- 
tune on the part of the state. The 
government’s policy opened their 
eyes and revealed in sharp manner 
the conflict between capital and la- 
bor, without, as yet, cultivating in 
the workers a definite sense of 
class onsciousness. More and}|membership of the trade unions 
more, however, they began to per-[had declined to 108,000 in 1909. 
ceive. the need of organization.| Not until 1917 were these losses 
Their protests grew in force and] restored. Fruitless factional strug- 
frequency, and ultimately found] gles unleashed by Socialist youth 
repression in political demands. organizations and syndicalists con- 
Sweden had never witnessed] tributed little to the progress of 
anything like that before. There} the Swedish labor movement. It 
were no labor organizations or la-| was a repetition of experience in 
bor agitators as yet to “incite” the] other countries, and applied equally 
workers, and not a single news-|to the Social Democracy and the 
paper to speak for their interests.| trade unions. ‘ 
Nevertheless the fermentation The Swedish Social Democracy 
among the workers was regarded] was formed in 1889, at a congress 
as “dangerous” by the ruling]in Stockholm attended by 
classes and their government. Had} delegates. In that year the party 
not the: revolutions in England,| had a membership of 3,200. In 1895 
France and Germany begun in the} the membership had risen to 10,- 
same ‘way? There were strikes] 250; in 1905 to 67,000; in 1908 to 
here and there, and the workers} 112,700. Then followed a severe 
began to demand democracy and} setback, dut to the bitter labor con- 
the right of franchise. flicts mentioned above; the mem- 
Something strong and energetic] bership declined to 57,721. The 
had-to be done. On one occasion,| decline was attributed only in part 
when the workers of Stockholm as-] to the confusion within the party, 
sembled in large masses they were}a more important factor being the 
surrounded by armed troops. The! economic defeats and losses suf- 
workers refused to move, however; | fered by the workers in the wave 
the soldiers failed to shoot, the six| of strikes and lockouts. There was 
gunboats nearby did net go into}no questions of desertion of the 
action, and the incident resolved} ideals of the Social Democracy by 
itself into a 22-hour contest of en-| the workers. In 1908, with a mem- 
durance under the open sky. Rain,| bership of 54,000, the party re- 
cold and hunger finally compelled | cevied 112,700 votes; in 1911, with 
the workers to yield. They dis-|a membership of 57,721, the vote 
persed. Their resistance was] was 172,196. 
broken, but their class-conscious- Socialism Triumphant 
ness became clearer and deeper. In 1930 the party membership 
The First Labor Union had risen to 277,000, after it had 
The first labor union in Sweden] received 874,000 votes in the par- 
was formed by printers. The his- liametnary election of 1928. 
torical data goes back to 1846. For These figures appear to be fan- 
years the movement did not grow tastic in the light of the country’s 
beyond small local organizations, | s”all population, but they are 
economic and political. Only in| evertiteless true. 
1880 did the movement begin to| _ According to the latest official 
develop more rapid tempo. Its real | figures, the party organization has 
growth did not come until the ar-| @ membership of nearly 280,000, 
rival of Hjalmar Branting, of| Jn the election of 1932 it received 
whom it may be truly said that 1,039,000 votes, or 41.7 per cent of 
his life story embraces a great| the enaire vote cast. The two Com- 


trade 


and unorganized, participated. 
From 186,200 members in 1907 the 
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‘ers are men of great learning, as 
fifty | 
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Stockholm, 


Comrade Per Albin Hansson, as- 
sisted by colleagues who belonged 
to the immediate circle of Hjalmar 
Branting, who died ten years ago. 
Included among them are Gustav 
Moeller, Arthur Engberg, Rickard 
J. Sandler, Ernst Wigforrst and 
Osten Unden. 

The Swedish Social Democracy 
rests upon firm foundations. Their 
own experience and the experience 
of other countries has led our 
Swedish comrades to a sober con- 
ception of political and economic 
realities. Many of the party lead- 


was Branting, the greatest leader 
produced by the party. All of them 
are deeply interested in art and 
science, and every one of them 
knows intimately the working peo- 
ple, their needs and their demands. 
They all keep in close touch with 
affairs at home and abroad. Every 
possibility is utilized and no op- 
portunity is permitted to pass to 
do the right thing. Jrresponsible 
experiments are emphatically re- 
jected, 

The party has thirty daily news- 
papers and they see to it that no 
opportunity is lost to serve the 
workers. A theoretical scentifie or- 
gan, Tiden, helps supply the higher 
educational needs of the workers. 
There is also a women’s periodical, 
and “Freedom,” organ of the So- 
cialist youth organization, now for- 
tunately freed of the old destruct- 
ive left wing tendencies. The party 
maintains also a great press serv- 
ice, which serves all its papers. 

The Social Democratic parties 
of Scandinavia maintain close con- 
tact with each other. From time 
to time the Socialist premiers of 
the three Scandinavian countries 
meet to discuss the situation and 
possibilities for cooperative action 
on any given problems. The same 
holds true of the three Socialist 
ministers of public welfare. 

To be sure, these small countries 
cannot exert a decisive influence 


Team 


By B8jarne Braatoy 

HE key to the undeniable and 
undoubted success 
Swedish Social Democratic Gov- 
ernment lies in the generous and 
brilliant teamwork which marks 


the Government 
smallest branch of the dynamic 
Youth Movement. 





i 
Per Albin Hansson 


Six out of twelve members of 
the Government are generally con- 
ceded to be equally qualified for 
the Premiership. They are also 
generally conceded to be more 
qualified than any individual who 
could be put forward by otner par- 
ties. But the jealousies and the 
fighting for position which have 
been known in other iountries, have 
proved wholly foreign to Swedish 
Social Democracy. The only diffi- 
culty experienced in constituting 
the present Government in Septem- 
ber, 1932, was the hesitancy of 
one, now extremely popular, mem- 
ber about accepting a post. 

In this galaxy of all the polit- 
ical talents, the Prime Minister, 
Per Albin Hansson, stands out as 
the leading personality not only of 
his party, but of Swedish political 
life. 

Hansson began life as an office 
boy at an age when Swedish 
youngsters are still at school now- 
adays. At a time when his great 
predecessor, Hjalmar' Branting, 
was already a recognized national 
figure, Per Albin Hansson was 
fighting to awaken Siwedish youth 
to the call of Socialism. He was 
Minister of National Defence in 
Branting’s last Government, but 
when Branting died and his suc- 
cessor, that other grand old man 
of Swedish Social Democracy, F. 
V. Thorsson, also died, it was Rick- 
ard J. Sandler and not Per Albin 
Hansson. who assumed the Pre. 
miership during the last months of 
the Government in 1926. 


No Respect for Precedence 
But “Per Albin,” as he is affec- 
tionately called in all sections of 
the Swedish people, was the man 
whom the party called upon to lead 
the movement in the six years in 
the wilderness which followed. And 
no superstitious respect for prece- 
dence prevented anyone, least of 
all Rickard Sandler himself, from, 
in 1932, conceding the Premiership 
to Per Albin. Rickard Sandler has 
himself told how Per Albin in his 
Socialist youth days, speaking at 
a meeting in the old University 
town of Upsala where Sandler was 
a student, brought the Socialist 
light to the young man who is now 
Swedish Foreign Secretary. 
The real comrade-at-arms of Per 
Albin since those days is, however, 
the present Home Secretary (Min- 
ister of Social Affairs), Gustav 
Mdller. He is, perhaps, the most 
aggressive intellect of the whole 
governmental team, as feared in 
debate as Philip Snowden once 
was, but more intimately linked 
with the Labor Movement than the 
latter, and well grounded in So- 
cialism. He is an excellent linguist 
and at home in Socialist circles all 
over Europe. By virtue of his 
leadership in a period of social and 
economic reconstruction, he has 
been singled out for the abuse to 
which the reactionaries of Sweden 
are now reduced. 
His name is coupled with that of 
the Minister of Finance, Ernst 
Wigforss, whose unorthodox meth- 
ods have been so largely successful 
in reducing the unemployment fig- 
ure by more than one-half. The 
opposition hesitates to attack by 
name the recognized national lead- 
er, Per Albin himself, and finds 
consolation in vicious attacks on 
the “Mdller-Wigforss-system.” 
Aiding the Farmers 
But the opposition is wrong if 
it imagines by these means to de- 
velop any kind of splitting tactics. 
In the solid governmental front it 
has to reckon with a Minister of 
Agriculture, Per Edv. Skéld, whose 
quiet command of the field entrust- 
ed to him and whose success in 
linking up the activities of the 
Government with the interests of 
the farming population, make him 
a sterling asset to the Government. 
Linked with the Government in 
a consultative capacity is also a 








portion of the history of the| munist groups in the field received, 
Swedish Social Democracy. respectively, 132,000 and 80,000 
Born in 1860, the son of a lib-| votes, or 5.3 per cent and 3 per 
eral . professor, Branting entered|cent. 
the University of- Upsala at the} How injurious the.role of the 
age of 17, where he studied mathe- Communists has been—a circum- 
matics and astronomy. Having in.| stance tobe neted in othér coun- 
herited ‘the oppositionist spirit of|tries as well—may be seen from 
his father, he soon began to deliver | the fact that the 41.7 per cent of 
lectures on religious freedom be- Socialist votes, plus 5.3 per cent, 
fore workigg-class audiences Much | plus 3 per cent of Communist votes 
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upon world politics, but they do | 
offer an example of Socialist} 
statesmanship, idealism and social 
achievement which may well serve 
as a model to larger countries. 

We may feel confident that our 


| whose office is next door to that of 


formidable personality of interna- 
tional standing, Osten Undén, 


the Prime Minister, and whose in- 
fluence is adequately indicated by 
that juxtaposition. 





Scandinavian comrades will con- 
tinue to do their duty in holding 
aloft the torch of international 


Circumstances have relegated the 
popular Minister of Education, 
Arthur Engberg, the meta] worker 


of the 


Social Democratic activities from 
down to the 











were rampant among the workers, 
and it required considerable cour- 
age to sail against the tide. If the 
few thousand members of the So- 


WEDEN possesses not only a 

great Socialist Party but also 
a remarkable Socialist youth 
movement. . . .._ |cial Democratic youth league had 
, The Swedish “League of So- not at that time persevered in their 
cial Democratic Youth” was or-| struggle for the capture of the 
ganized in 1917 with less than| mints and souls of the young work- 
1,000 members. Today its mem-|ing men and working women of 
bership exceeds 100,000. No|Sweden and had not worked with 
other party in Sweden can boast] marvelous devotion for the tri- 
such a powerful youth move- umph of their Social Democratic 


ment. he “ of Social| Principles, the Social Democracy 
Rescue vou ee ate of Sweden would not today be as 


members than the youth organi- . — yg ang pee 
zations of all other parties com- Democracy today have graduated 
bined. from the ranks of the “League of 

Several months ago the league! Social Democratic Youth.” To the 
held its seventh congress in Stock-| active members of Socialist youth 
holm. On the evening of the open-| of Sweden, grounded in true So- 


Movement in Sweden — 


One Hundred Thousand Young Men and Women in “League of 
Social Democratic Youth” Back Party 


cialist principle, animated by the 
ideals of democratic Socialig#m and 
the high ethical prneples of So- 
cialist conduct, belongs the ‘eredit 
for the fact that the Swedish la- 
bor movement is today a mighty 
united force, instead of being di- 
vided into innumerable little ex- 
tremist sects at war with each. 
other, wasting their time in fac- 
tional rows. . 
Today the Swedish “League of 
Social Democratic Youth” has as 
many members and twice as many 
local branches as were counted by 
the Social Democratic Party in 
1917. The league is growing faster 
than the party, which shows that 
the ideals of democratic Socialism 
today inspire more than ever the 
young generation in Sweden, 








ing of the congress there was a 
parade, with banners and torch- 
lights, of 10,000 young men and 
women through the crowded streets 
of the city. ‘There were lumber 
workers from the Northland, mi- 
ners from Bergslagen, factory 
workers, clerks, farm laborers, and 
employees from all trades and pro- 
fessions. 

The Swedish capital had never 
before witnessed such a mighty 
congregation of youth. The open- 
ing session took place in the big 
Concert House. Seated on the plat- 
form together with the praesidium 
were members of the cabinet, head- 
ed by the Socialist premier, Per} 
Albin Hansson, who is also na-| 
tional chairman of the Swedish} 
Social Democratic Party and who 
delivered the keynote address. He 
warmly praised the work of the | 
league and spoke with enthusiasm | 
of the earnest manner in which} 
the Socialist youth of Sweden was 
preparing for its work in the 
future. 

Educational Classes 

The organization report submit- 
ted at the meeting showed that in 
the past three years the number 
of educational groups conducted by 
the league had increased three- 
fold, to 1,855. These groups con- 
duct classes in economics, history, 
literature, foreign ianguages, etc. 
The league also wages an intensive 
educational campaign among un- 
organized young men and women, 
and takes a very active part in the 
electoral campaigns of the Social 
Democratic Party. 
In view of the frequently repeat- 
ed fallacy that the Socialist move- 
ment nowadays can no longer at- 
tract the youth, who are supposed 
to be so greatly impressed with 
what the Communist movement has 
to offer, it is interesting to com- 
pare the 100,000 membership of 
youth organizations in other Swe- 
dish parties. 
The youth organizations of the 
two Swedish Communist parties 
(Stalinites and anti-Stalinites) 
have a membership of 28,000, while 
the Syndicalist youth league has 
3,000 members. The youth league 
of the Peasant Party counts 50,000 
members. This organization com- 
petes strongly with the “League of 
Social Democratic Youth” in the 
villages. 
The “League of Social Demo- 
cratic Youth” is organized in 2,000 
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»f many such, in Socialist-governéd 


Stockholm, capital of Sweden. ° 





locals, where the members are un- 
dergoing an ‘intensive, all-round 


“LITTLE SWEDEN POINTS THE WAY” 





preparation for the day when as 
mature men and women they will 
play the leading part in the life of 
the movement and in the govern- 
ment of the nation. 
Solidarity of Youth 

It is interesting to note that the 
league made rather slow progress 
in the first five years of its activ- 
ity (1917-1922). That was the 
period when Communist illusions 


(From a recent editorial in 
Brotherhoods.) 
“GWEDEN celebrated the end 
opened its sessions today,” s 


interest. 
Preparedness is the answer. 


country. As far back as 1914 jt 





Commerce, Fritjof Ekman, the to deal with it. 


railwayman at the head of the 
Ministry of Transport, Henning 
Leo, and the Minister of National 
Defence, Ivar Vennerstrém, into 
positions of lesser prominence in 
the politiral dogfight, but a storm 
is brewing for the prominent judge 
who is Minister of Justice, Karl 
Sehlyter, because of his energetic 
work in the line of voluntary fam- 
ily limitation, 

Nevertheless, the Government is 
a minority Government and risks 
defeat in the same way as any : . 
other minority Government. But kinds of assistance. 
there is no fear in Sweden of an 
ensuing defeatism comparable to 
the one which is noticeable in cer- 
tain other countries with experi- 


sion came it was ready with its 
placed upon payrolls and became 
The labor unions, with reserve 


In 1933, one-seventh of the ec 
form of relief. 
and women—about 1 per cent of 

Last year less than half of th 


without levying new taxes or fl 
this year will be reduced $10,00( 





_ How the little Scandinavian country has solved problems that 
still baffle larger and richer nations is of more than ordinary 


and attention to problems of public welfare than almost any other 


a committee to investigate unemployment and map out a program 
The United States in 1921 appointed a similar 
committee, but its recommendations were promptly forgotten. 
Instead of doles, the Swedish committee called upon the govern. 
ment to create jobs through public works, and when the depres- 


bers, to which the government contributes, have been an important 
factor. It was to them that the government largely looked for the 
successful carrying out of its plans. 


Today there are less 


and this year the government asks 


Even more extraordinary is the 
the government, while caring for its j 


“Labor,” organ of the Railway 


of her depression as Parliament 
ays an Associated Press dispatch. 


Sweden has devoted more time 


s Socialist government appointed 


projects. Able-bodied men were 
producers as well as consumers. 
funds for the aid of their mem- 






y’s population was on some 
than 80,000 unemployed men 
the po ulati 
e relief appropriation was spent, 
less than $15,000,000 for all 


IU 





Associated Press report that 
ts jobless, balanced its budget 
ating loans. The national debt 
),000 








ence of Socialist minority Govern- 
ments. The six years in opposition 
were spent in educating Swedish 
Labor according to the policy, 
“honesty is the best policy.” While 
not over-reaching itself, Swedish 


Jewelry Workers to 
Strike 







Social Democracy is pushing ahead | _ Between 1,500 and 2,000 mem- 
with all the energy that circum-| bers of Local 1 of the Internatic 

stances warrant, and that the po-|Jewelry Workers’ Union walked 
litical intelligence of the electorate} 2ut of shops in New York City 


Thursday morning. The strike 
came as the climax to negotiat 
with the bosses, who are insisting 
upon the open shop. 

The union had 
with the 
days before the break came 
ing to Samuel E. Beard 
tary-treasurer of the Intern nal 
Jewelry Workers’ Union. The union 
was negotiating for a renewal of 
the old agreement which has been 
in force two years. The bosses in- 


will stand for. 

The defeatism is, in fact, on 
the other side. The more funda- 
mental reason for this lies not 
so much in the brilliant work of 
the Government itself as in the 
reserve forces which Swedish 
Social Democracy has built up 
in a Youth Movement without a 
parallel in any country, and cer- 
tainly not in Sweden. 

The battles of Social Democratic 
Sweden are being won, not on the| © ~ 
playing-fields, but in the study-| Sisted on writing an open-shop | 





been in 


posses 


ence 








at the head of the Ministry of 





groups of 100,000 young Socialists,| clause into the agreement which,’ 


eee 


while not providing for a closed 
ovided for an arbitration 
oard for the review of all dis- 
1arges of workers. 
Under this agreement the union 
n actorily settled issues 
nd affecting its mem- 
ers. The employers refuse to dis- 
1 j conditions unless 
on agrees to the open shop 
which would mean the destruction 
itself. The bourbon 
e employers will react 
as it becomes gen- 
for their course would 
demoralization of 





piems 


otner 








the indus 


The union agreement is being 
presented to bosses throughout the 
country by the local unions. ,Jn 
Newark the employers refuse te 
enter a conference and in New 
York City the workers are deter- 
mined not to yield. 


_——_—-—-— 
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linued from Page One) 


the Franco-Russian military 
“the delegates to the con- 


olving a formula that would 
Laval. Part of the final 
agreed upon was that the 
; s in France must stop 
eaii-war agitation and must 
end to be good democrats. 
alin then had some things to say 
| private to the Comintern dele- 
ates, the substance of which was 
pedal all talk of world rev- 
oh and to do nothing that 
its tow: the equanimity of 

4 8 hew military allies. How- 
@ver, to retain some semblance of 
*revolutionary” character the del- 
ra will be permitted to de- 
é fascism, and will go back 
home with a new mandate for con- 
tinuance of efforts to destroy the 
organizations of the working class 
thatdo not subscribe to Stalin’s 
conceptions of what constitutes a 
revolutionary policy. Such work- 
ing class organizations comprise, 
with very few exceptions, the en- 
international Socialist and lIa- 
movement. The policy dictated 
Stalin to his rubber-stamp 
tern is in reality the old pol- 
iey, laid down under Lenin and 
, of making war upon the 
Organized international working 
¢elass.. The only new feature of the 
tion is that simultaneously 
with: continuing this war, Moscow 
is making special efforts to please | t 
ents who may help Stalin 

retain his dictatorship in the event 
Of war in exchange for Russia’s 
military support. Such is the logic 
of the new policy of the Comintern, 
solely and entirely with 

the one aim in view: the preserva- 
tion of the Bolshevist dictatorship. 


A Reactionary Policy 
To make peace with the inter- 
national Socialist and labor move- 
ment: would lead logically to the 
Recessity of making peace with 
the Socialists in Russia, which 
would, in turn, imply the neces- 
sity. of abandoning the dictatorship 
















cratization of the Soviet regime, 
restoration of civil liberties, etc 
And this the Communists will not 
do. They would rather fortify 
themselves with the help of bour- 
geois governments in order not to 
be compelled to make peace with 
the Russian people. This is -pre- 
cisely what the Czarist government 
sought to do. The Franco-Russian 
military alliance of the days be- 
fore the war was intended by the 
Czarist regime as a_ protection 
against internal “dangers.” As his- 
tory subsequently proved it was 
not altogether a perfect protection. 
Stalin, too, concludes a military 
alliance with France, and at the 
same time orders that systematic 
war upon international Socialism, 
labor and democracy be continued. 
To Moscow it is more important 
to preserve the Communist dicta- 
torship than to promote the true 
interests of the international labor 
movement. The Communist dicta- 
torship in Russia can survive only 
if the democratic forces in Russia 
can be kept down and the demo- 
cratic forces outside of Russia de- 
stroyed. Nor does the Communist 
ery against fascism alter this fact 
in any way. 
The new policy of the Comintern 
is no less reactionary than was its 
old policy. Both were based upon 
the destruction of the labor move- 
ment in all countries. Fortunately, 
the workers everywhere have come 
to understand this with increasing 
clarity and today they know that 
there is no more insidious enemy 
of the working class and true free- 
dom than the Communist dictator- 
ship founded by Lenin and Trotsky 
and now dominated by Stalin. 
The statements of Lozovsky, 
quoted by the New York Times 
correspondent, help emphasize this 
point and the hypocrisy of all 
“united front” talk by the Com- 
munists. 
As for the congress of the Com- 
munist International, it is of little 
importance whether it meets or 
not. Behind the scenes and in 
open session the odor emanating 
from it can be easily recognized. 
It is the odor of a decomposing 





6f-a Communist clique, the demo- 


corpse. 





Back of the Big Parades 
In Paris on July 14 





-. (Continued from Page Two) 
} ome the emergency bill de- 
to cope with the situation 
the calendar of the Chamber. 
rt he was compelled to make a 
tlaration on the situation before 
Te aapecies. It was, to be sure, a 
declaration of loyalty to the re- 
ic, but too general in content. 
country thereupon demanded 
task words but action. As the first 
the demand was for the dis- 
solution of all fascist fighting or- 
ne. 

Anti-Fascist Front 
ee fortified now with dn 
cy law, the government 
to take decisive action of 
that would break the back- 
my of fascism. Does it believe 

iat it ‘has the army firmly in 
hand? Or is it capitulating to the 
plutecracy, to the “two hundred 
families who rule France”? De- 
termined to build a firm resistance 
to fascism, the parties of the left 
are continuing the mobilization of 
their defense organizations. 

Daladier, former premier and 
leader of the left wing of the 
Radical-Socialists, has collected the 
Signatures of 308 deputies, the 
number required by the constitu- 
tion to call an extraordinary ses- 
sion of parliament. The centre of 
gravity of anti-fascist activities of 
the left has now shifted, however, 
to the organization of the greatest 


This new “united front of all the 
people,” in which 48 organizations 
of the left are participating, has 
found powerful expression in prep- 
arations for large scale anti-fascist 
demonstrations for July 14 through- 
out France and particularly in 
Paris. The Croix de Few hastened 
to reply to these preparations by 
a demonstration before the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier and plans 
to break up the great popular dem- 
onstrations on July 14, 

We thus have front against 
front, mobilization against mobil- 
ization, a determination on both 
sides to resist and to fight. There 
is a civil war atmosphere, danger- 
ous enough in itself. In the pres- 
ent international situation of 
France, the activities of the fas- 
cists may be characterized as veri- 
table treason. 

The anti-fascist preparations and 
activities in France are very prom- 
ising, indeed. We must not, how- 
ever, ignore the inner difficulties 
and contradictions of the anti- 
fascist movement. The Radical- 
Socialist Party, which stands with 
one foot in the government of the 
bourgeois bloc and with the other 
in the united front of all the peo- 
ple, is not a reliable ally, not more 
than are the Communists, who have 
failed to confirm their newly de- 
veloped concern for defense of de- 
mocracy by giving up their aim of 





possible front of all democratic 
forces, a development which has 
begun to supersede the united trot| 
of Socialists and Communists. 


dictatorship. The battle against 
fascism can hardly be reconciled 
with the striving for dictatorship 
on Stalinite principles. 





For the Hillquit Amendment 





(Continued from Page Two) 
Workers’ Rights Amendment. 
Among those announcing their 
support this week is the Economic 
Conference of the Federal Coun- 
cil ‘of Churches, through an ap- 
proving editorial in its monthly, 
The New World. 

Likewise the conference which 
formed the American - Common 
wealth Political Federation in Chi- 
cago has unanimously endorsed the 
amendment. 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—The Work- 
ers’ Rights Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution was unani- 
mously endorsed by the executive 


council of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers’ Union meeting here last 
week. 


The resolution adopted by the 
union reads as follows: ‘“Where- 
as, recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States have 
seriously endangered the future of 
all legislation on behalf of farm 
and city and also legislation look- 
ing toward greater control over 
transportation, industry and busi- 


Thomas Speech at YPSL 


The speech of Norman Thomas 
at the opening session of the 
Y.P.S.L. convention in Pitts- 
burgh, Friday, July 19th, 10:30 
to 10:45 P. M. (Eastern Day- 
light Time), will be broadcast 
ovér the NBC chain. Comrade 








Thomas’ subject will be, “Youth 
in a World of Change.” 





ness by the government, and 

“Whereas, the executive council 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor has gone on record in favor of 
a constitutional amendment which 
would legalize such legislation, 
and 

“Whereas, Representative Vito 
Marcantonio of New York has in- 
troduced in Congress a proposed 
amendment known as the Workers’ 
Rights Amendment (HJ res. 327) 
which will legalize such legislation, 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, that we, the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union go on rec- 
ord in favor of this resolution, and 
be it 

“Resolved, that we urge all 
members to actively support this 
amendment and bring it to the 
attention of farmers and workers 
everywhere.” 


A sweeping drive for the Hill- 
quit Workers’ Rights Amendment 
is being launched by the New 
York City Young People’s Social- 
ist League. 

The entire city is being covered 
by stickers reading, “STOP Su- 
preme Court Dictatorship! PASS 
the Hillquit Workers’ Rights 
Amendment,” and a pamphlet ex- 
plaining the amendment is about 
to be issued, at two cents a copy. 
Local conferences with other youth 
organizations are being held for 
the purpose of mobilizing the 


PAWLING, N. Y.—A new audi- 
torium was dedicated as a me- 
morial to Meyer London at the 
Workmen’s Circle Camp, Hopewell 
Junction, near here, last Sunday, 
in the presence of a large audience 
in which were representatives of 
W. C. branches, the Socialist and 
labor movements, and the Young 
Circle League from Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Connecticut. 
Addresses were delivered by 
Charles Solomon and Joseph Bas- 
kin, general secretary of the 
Workmen’s Circle. 

Solomon, discussing the career 
of London in the Socialist and la- 
bor movements, as well as in Con- 
gress, characterized him “as a 
great American in the finest con- 
ception of the word.” The speaker 
emphasized the close relationship 
throughout London’s life in this 
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country between him and the or- 
ganized labor movement. London, 
he said, had the respect and confi- 
dence of the leaders of American 


organized labor, notwithstanding 
ideological differences. 
“London always knew” said 


Solomon “that the American work- 
ers would come to socialism pri- 
marily as the result of their own 
experiences, their defeats as well 
as their victories. He often scold- 
ed them, as a loving mother her 
child, but he never damned the 
workers.” 

Solomon told the story of Lon- 
don’s fight against the prepared- 
ness agitation which led up to 
America’s entry into the World 
War and of the almost single- 
handed struggle to keep this coun- 
try out of the war. 











“This required a degree of cour- 





age and heroism difficult to: appre- 
ciate” said Solomon. ‘To the many 
young people present, members of 
the Young Circle League and oth- 
ers, Solomon held up the life of 
London as an example. 

Baskin told the story of the close 
association of London with the 
Workmen’s Circle as legal adviser 
and general counsellor. He said 
that the idealism, devotion and 
courage of London throughout his 
lifetime of service in the labor 
and Socialist movements had made 
his memory imperishable. 

Mrs. Anna London, the widow, 
and brothers and sisters of the 
deceased, attended the dedication 
ceremonies, Mrs. London speaking 
briefly. Max Haskell, an official 
of the circle, presided. There was 
a program of instrumental and 
vocal music. 





PROPERTY kiss Pace} 


Providing Employment, Ample Incomes, and 
_ Effective Incentives Are Not Difficult in a 
Socialized World 








N three ways unemployment 
would be reduced. First, as 
above indicated, by greater aqual- 
ization of purchasing power and 
consequent stimulus in the form 
of effective demand. Second, by 
utilizing national credit and so- 
cialized industries for the crea- 
tion of new industries and the 
extension of existing ones. For 
an indefinite period numerous 
human wants will remain un- 
satisfied and so long as _ this 
situation prevails, unemploy- 
ment is the result of mal-utilization 
of national resources. Social own- 
ership and operation of the basic 
industries, and especially socialized 
banking and credit, would greatly 
facilitate the task of shifting the 
masses of unemployed into produc- 
tive channels. Third, if necessary, 
by shortening working hours and 
dividing available work among all 
the people. If national resources 
and national credit were properly 
utilized, work could be provided for 
everybody, and drastic limitation 
of output would be unnecessary and 
inexpedient. But as a last resort, 
work as well as income should be 
divided among all the people. 
There are numerous devices avail- 
able for the equalization of pur- 
chasing power. By entirely elimi- 
nating dividends to private owners 
from the industries socialized, and 
by regulating drastically legal rates 
of dividends in other industries, a 
larger share of the produce of in- 
dustry would be available for em- 
ployees in the form of higher wages 
and salaries, although the maxi- 
mum salary should not exceed 
$20,000 or $10,000 or $5,000. A 
precedent in non-socialized indus- 
tries has been set by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in 
its insistence that railroads receiv- 
ing governmental loans must not 
pay their officers salaries in excess 
of $60,000. Public efforts to stim- 
ulate the organization of labor in 
powerful national unions would re- 
sult in a higher proportion of na- 
tional income going to employees 
in the form of wages and salaries. 
Various forms of faxation are also 
available as means of equalizing 
income: income tax, excess profits 
tax, luxury tax, land tax, inherit- 
ance tax. 


2. Higher Efficiency Through 
National Planning and 
Correlating 


Efficient distribution of income 
is not enough by itself. A far more 
efficient utilization of the national 
equipment is imperatively required. 
It is for this reason that taxation 
alone is not.an adequate instru- 
ment of equalization. Taxation 
must be used as an instrument of 


social policy, but if carried too far 
under the profit system, it may 
become an instrument of destruc- 
tion rather than of construction. 
Under individualism, profit is the 
test of production, and if profit di- 
minishes production is curtailed. 


Should the likelihood of profit drop 
to the disappearing point, produc- 
tion would slow down sharply or 
cease altogether. When the margin 
between total operative cost and 








broadest possibile support for the 
amendment, 


total incorfie is very slender, exces- 
sive taxation may turn the scale 








be changed drastically in the for- 





toward shutdown or bankruptcy. 
It is necessary, therefore, to em- 
phasize the limitations, as well as 
the potentalities of taxation as an 
instrument of social policy. 

The prevailing anarchy in pro- 
duction could quickly be replaced 
by scientific utilization of the na- 
tional equipment if the basic in- 
dustries were transferred from 
private to public ownership and if 
all other industries were subjected 
to drastic public regualtion. And 
this procedure offers the only pos- 
sible escape from the industrial 
chaos of the competitive struggle, 
on the one hand, and from the 
calamitous exploitation of the peo- 
ple by semi-monopolistic private 
industry, on the other. If adequate 
incentives could be assured, public 
ownership and scientific operation 
of banking, sources of electric 
energy, basic natural resources, 
chief means of transportation and 
communication, and steel, would in- 
crease productivity enormously by 
national planning and correlating. 


Alternate Suggestions 

Who weuld operate socialized in- 
dustries? This question should be 
divided: who would determine the 
basic policies of these industries? 
and who would conduct the actual 
processes of production and distri- 
bution? The present system would 


mer respect, but much less funda- 
mentally in the latter regard. In- 
stead of having vital policies de- 
termined by private boards of di- 
rectors bent upon profit for own- 
ers and investors, basic decisions 
should be made by boards of direc- 
tors composed of representatives 
of the groups who know most 
about production and who have the 
heaviest stake in a given indus- 
try. Therefore, socialized indus- 
tries should be governed by boards 
of directors composed of represen- 
tatives of engineers, workers, and 
consumers. The national board of 
directors of the coal industry, for 





example, might be elected through 
a national professional society of 
engineers, a national union of | 
miners, and a national cooperative 
society of consumers of coal. An| 
alternate proposal is that the per-| 
sonnel be selected by the chief | 
executive of the nation from prop- | 
erly qualified engineers, miners andj 
representatives of consumers. 
Above the various’ boards of direc-! 
tors of socialized industries there | 
would be a national board of di- 
rectors, or national planning com-| 
mission. This supreme body could 
be constituted by election through | 
boards of’ socialized ,industries, o1 | 
appointed by the President of the! 
United States. It is important to 
remember that in the eventuality 
here being considered, the Presi- 
dent would be an ardent advocate 
of socialization and would be the 
servant of a political party com- 
mitted to socialization. 

The actual processes. of produc- 
tion and distribution would be car- 
ried on by substantially the same 
groups that are now assuming this 
responsibility, that is, by men and 
women employed for this purpose. 
Except in rare instances, the pres- 
ent-owners of basfic industries do 
not operate these enterprises. They 


\ 


| agreement, 


| get the 


‘part of the powerful 


employ managers and_ workers. 
This is precisely what would hap- 
pen under a system of socialized 
industries. Socialized boards of di- 
rectors would employ engineers, 
technical managers, superin- 
tendents, foremen ,skilled workers, 
and unskilled workers to carry on 
the processes of production and 
distribution. If the railroads of 
the nation were socialized, for ex- 
ample, a vast proportion of the 
present personnel would be re- 
tained und the industry would con- 
tinue to be operated by substan- 
tially the same men and women 
as at present. If adequate motiva- 
tions could be assured, a far high- 
er degree of efficiency could be 
maintained in socialized industries 
operated for private gain. 
(To be continued) 


WHAT THE UNION DID 
FOR HER 


By Rose E. Guttenplan 
Ladies’ Neckwear Union, Local 
142, I. L. G. W., Artificial Flower 

and Feather Section 

READ the article by a Flower 

Girl, which appeared in the 
June 15th issue of The New 
Leader. Permit me, inasmuch as 
I too am a flower worker, to 
take this opportunity to say that 
the picture painted by Clara 
Scheched is indeed a true one. 

I know of no other industry 
that in these modern times has the 
working conditions that exist in 
The workers are abused, op- 








ours. 
pressed, and driven just like so 
many slaves. The homework evil 


is a great one in this industry, in 
many cases paying as little as four 
cents per hour to men, women and 
children. These victims of circum- 
stance work into the early hours 
of the morning in order to earn 
enough for the bare necessities of 
life. 

It is true that several attempts 
were made to organize these work- 
ers, but for various reasons up to 
April of this year, they had met 
with little success. 

I am happy to state that today 
we have an organization. Less 
than 48 hours after the strike was 
called, my employer signed an 
and I was a worker in 
a union shop. 

Conditions have improved 
hundredfold. We are treated 
like human beings. We no longer 
take unnecessary abuse. We are 
spoken to civilly instead of be- 
ing cursed and sworn at accom- 


panied with loud and obscene 
language. 

We have shorter hours and, of 
yurse, better wages. We have our 


rights and we are not afraid to 
voice our opinions—afraid that 
we'll be told, “if you don’t like it, 
hell out,” etc. Yes, today 
an organization. We are 
International. 

A great many of us take, the 
opportunity to learn about trade 
unionism, and the functions of a 
labor union. We are making good 
use of our educutional department, 
which is working under the man- 
agement of Fanie Cohn and Mark 


we have 











The Workers Abroad 


An International Review of the 
Socialist and Labor Movement 


of the World 


By John Powers } 


The Comintern, Bastille Day in France and 
the Fight on Fascism 


y inpes optimism expressed by Peter Garwy in his article in this issue 

concerning the prospects of French democracy in its war on fas- 
cism found confirmation in the Bastille Day celebrations of last Sunday. 
The demonstrations revealed the might of the “people’s front,” com- 
bining all the forces of the left in France, in its determination to build 
an impregnable barrier to fascism. What is particularly encouraging 
is the union of the workers and middle classes, representing together 
an overwhelming majority of the French people, in a common program 
of action. 

The key to the preservation of democracy in France lies in the 
continuance of this alliance. That a very substantial portion of the 
French middle class, represented by former Premier Daladier, leader 
of the left wing of the Radical Socialists, is clearly aware of this fact, 
was indicated in Daladier’s statement at the great anti-fascist rally in 
Paris, June 28, when he declared that “the middle classes and the work- 
ers are natural allies.” 

Daladier pictured the fascists as representing organizations fi- 
nanced by the money aristocracy and declared that it was the purpose 
of the “people’s front” to break the fascist conspiracy. 

“The time for action has arrived!” Daladier declared, and 10,000 
voices roared approval. 

Leon Blum, Socialist leader, speaking at the same meeting, de- 
clared that the political differences between the Socialists and Radical- 
Socialists do not exclude the possibility and need of their marching 
together. He proposed a minimum program for the “people’s front” 
providing for the unification of all left forces in the battle on fascism. 


The Position of the Communists 


The surprise of the meeting was the address of Thorez, leader of 
the Communists. He said: “The electoral victories of the Commu- 
nists in Germany did not prevent Hitler from coming to power. This 
occurred because the republican parties were not united with the peo- 
ple. We are not repudiating Socialism when we unite with other left 
parties to defend the liberties without which the workers cannot exist.” 

The minimum program proposed by Thorez for “the people’s front” 
included defense of political liberties and of the rights of trade unions, 
and preservation of secular education and culture. 

The appeal issued in the name of “the people’s front” for the dem- 
onstrations of July 14 declared that all participating parties had vowed 
to defend democracy with all their power. Forgetting for the purposes 
of this occasion all their preachments about class war, revolution and 
dictatorship, the Communists joined in signing the appeal of all the 
democratic parties to defend “the interests of the French people, of 
peace and liberty.” 

Giving its approval to “the people’s front,” L’Humanité’ official 
Communist organ, likewise hailed the adherence of the Radical-Social- 
ists in the anti-fascist campaign. 

Strange, indeed, are the utterances 
Communists. 

“By our united efforts we workers, revolutionists and democrats 
can save our common cause, the interests of the French people, peace 
and liberty,” writes L’Humanité. 














and tactics of the French 


The Communist Dualism 


The explanation is very simple. Like all Communist parties, the 
Communist Party of France is a marionette of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and the vital interests of Soviet Russia now demand the preser- 
vation of order and the maintenance of a democratic regime in France 
if Russia is not to remain alone in the event of a war with Hitler Ger- 
many. A victory for fascism and reaction in France would not only 
isolate Soviet Russia in Europe but would entail the grave danger of 
a bargain between German and French reaction at the expense of 
Soviet Russia. Hence Moscow’s orders to the French Communists to 
quit “temporarily” their old policy and tactics and become part of “the 
people’s front.” At the same time, however, in other countries, and 
through the Communist International, Moscow and its minions abroad 
continue their work of seeking to disorganize and destroy the 
Socialist and labor movements, the true bulwark of democracy and 
anti-fascism in the world. 

A new example of this vicious contradiction in Communist policy 
may be found in the Moscow “Communist International” organ of the 
Comintern, for May 20, wherein is featured an article by Harry Pollitt, 
leader of the British Communist Party, reaffirming the policies and 
ideology of the Communists. 

“We believe,” writes Pollitt, “that the program and policy of the 
Communist International, to which our party has the honor to belong, 
are the only program and policy to which a revolutionary working class 
can subscribe. We are convinced that revolutionary workers have no 
other choice, that no middle policy is possible as between the Second 
and Third Internationals, and that all attempts to find any middle 
ground can easily end not in a forward movement to revolution, but 
in a move backwards, to reformism.” 

After assailing the program of the Labor Party and of the British 
Socialist League, Pollitt reaffirms the policy of the British Communist 
Party and its aim of bringing about a Soviet dictatorship in England. 
There can be no compromise between the Socialists and Communists, 
he emphgsizes, and it is up to the British workers to chose between 
the two. 

“There can be no party occupying a position midway between the 
Labor Party and the Communist Party,” Pollitt declares. “There can 
be no middle ground between the Second (Socialist) and Third (Com- 
munist) Internationals.” 


Some Frank Confessions 


In France, for reasons already stated, the Communists, acting on 
Stalin’s orders, find it expedient for the moment to preach a united 
front with the Socialists and even with the liberal bourgeois parties. 
In England and everywhere else they continue their old tactics. 

Quoting A. Lozovsky, head of the Red Trade Union International, 
and member of the Comintern’s praesidium, the Mticow correspondent 
of the New York Times cables under date of July 16 that the oft post- 
poned seventh congress of the Comintern has been fixed for early in 
August. The correspondent says: 

“He (Lozovsky) advocated the full use 
saying: 

“‘Great efforts must be made to get a firmer hold in reformist 

and fascist unions, for only in that way can the working class in the 

majority of countries be won over’.” 

Thus, from Harry Pollitt, writing in the official organ of the Com- 
intern, we have the quite irrefutable assertion that there can be no 
compromise between Socialism and Communism; and from a member 
of the praesidium of the Comintern we have the frank confession as 
to the unaltered purposes of the Communists and the motives that 
actuate their united front maneuvers. 

All of which helps us to understand what Peter Garwy in his corre- 
spondence to this publication means when he says that the Communists 
are poor allies in the fight on fascism and reaction. 

The alliance that will destroy fascism will not be the alliance of 
Socialists and Communists, but the union of all genuinely democratic 
forces for the defense of freedom and democracy, with the Socialists 
and trade unions in the lead. It is a source of hope and satisfaction 
that this is precisely the alliance that has developed in France to 
eclipse the unnatural united front of Socialists and Communists. So- 
cialism and democracy have nothing to gain from a united front with 
and tactics are based upon a hypocritical dual- 
the destruction of the Socialist and labor 


of boring from within tac- 
tics,” 


elements whose policy 
ism calculated to promote 
movement. 
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would be wiling to 
us the way. list of union houses to any 
one more|or shop chairman of both 


Starr. Our leaders are ready and] cal 
competent to show 
Most of us hope for 
thing, the cooperation of other !o- | industries. 
cals. The dressmakers and the I am confident that with the 
millinery workers can do a great} united strength of these workers 
deal if they would refuse to work} we will have working conditions 
with non-union made flowers and}as good as those of other organ- 
feathers. I am sure that our \Jo-| ized ‘trades. 

































YPSL’s Gather 
In Pittsburgh for 
Big Convention 


PITTSBURGH. — Young Social- 
ists from all parts of the country 
are converging on Pittsburgh this 
week to attend the Eighth Na- 
tional Convention of» the Young 
People’s Socialist League in this 
city July 19-21. The New York 
delegation is chartering one or 
two buses for the occasion, the 
Chicago delegates will come in 
three or four special cars, while 
additional groups will come from 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and else- 
where. One carful will consist of 
Will Goldberg, young member of 
the League’s National Executive 
Committee, and his wife who are 
making the trip here from Los 
Angeles, California, in a baby 
Austin. 

The convention will open Friday 
night with a mass meeting to be 
addressed by Clarence Senior, na- 
tional secretary of the Socialist 
Party; Arthur G. McDowell, na- 
tional chairman of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Socialist League, and Win- 
ston Dancis, hational secretary of 
the league. 

Regular business sessions will 
begin on Saturday when all con- 
vention committees will be elected, 
and the delegates will hear the 
reports of the league’s officers. 
The committees will report to the 
convention on Sunday, with an in- 
terruption at the beginning of the 
afternoon session for the election 
of new officers and a new na- 
tional executive committee. There 
will be a convention social Satur- 
day night, and the sessions will 
close with a banquet Sunday eve- 
ning. Special organization confer- 
ences will be held on Friday pre- 
ceding the regular convention ses- 
sions. 

According to Winston taaete: 
national secretary, and the league’s 
other officers the convention will 
mark two banner years of Social- 
ist activity. In the Socialist move- 
ment itself, the youth have lent 
color to meetings and demonstra- 
tions and have furnished a large 
quota of “Jimmy Higginses” for 
every task. Among trade unions 
the term “Yipsel” has become a 
byword; in the schools the young 
Socialists have everywhere organ- 
ized for the Student League for 
Industrial Democracy; they have 
been in the forefront of Socialist 
cultural work. 

A long list of publications testi- 
fies to the excellence of the educa- 
tional work being carried on by 
the Socialist youth movement. The 
Challenge, official young Socialist 
organ, is approaching a paid cir- 
culation of 10,000, representing a 
500% increase during the past two 
Five and ten cent discus- 


years. 
sion outlines have been issued 
dealing with Socialism, Socialist 


Economics, Socialist History, Trade 
Union History, The Labor Injunc- 
tion, Money, The Communist Man- 
ifesto and the Life of Karl Marx. 
The league has also issued several 
printed leaflets and an excellent 
little pamphelt called “Not in 
Your Textbooks.” It has its own 
theoretical organ which is known 
as the Young Socialist Review. 

Week-end seminars have been 
held in Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee and 
Newark, New Jersey, during June 
and July, according to national 
secretary Dancis, part of a “Know 
Your Socialism” drive. 

The league is now launching a 
special campaign for the passage 
of the Hillquit Workers’ Rights 
Amendment. 





BUNGALOW FOR RENT in Mohegan 





Arnold E. Freese 
State Secretary-Treasurer 


Special to The New Leader 
PeoayaAls, Conn. — Arnold E. 
Freese of this city was re- 
elected State Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Socialist Party for the 
fourth successive term in the re- 
cent party referendum, according 
to results just compiled in the 
state office. With him the follow- 
ing state officers were elected to 
conduct the affairs of the party for 
the forthcoming year: 
State Organizer: Martin F. 
Plunkett, Wallingford; State Lit- 
erature Agent: Hester Freese, 


Jasper McLevy 
State Commiittee 













Celia D. Rostow 
Women’s State Correspondent 





Norwalk; Women’s Correspondent: 
Celia D. Rostow, who is New 
Haven Town Chairman, and State 
Auditors: Peter Brewster, Bridge- 
port Public Works Director; John 
J. Kennedy, New Haven and Ever- 
ett Perry, member of the Bridge- 
port Park Board. 

The ‘State Committeemen-at- 
Large are Mayor Jasper McLevy 
of Bridgeport, Devere Allen of 
Wilton, and Carl M. Rhodin of 
Meriden. The district committee- 


East Lyme; 3rd, Walter E. Davis 
!of Hamden; 4th, George Murga- 
troyd, President of the Bridgeport 
Health Board; 5th, Philip Brain- 
erd, Waterbury. 

Freese was elected over Victor 
Harris of Hartford. Other candi- 
dates who failed of election were 
Alfred Loyd and Benjamin Geb- 
ersky, both of New Haven, State 
Organizer; Annie Krugman of 
Hartford, Literature Agent; Dor- 
othy Allen of Easton and Beatrice 





men follow: 1st, Harry Rosen, 
Hartford; 2nd, Kenneth Thurlow, 





Holden of Torrington, Women’s 
Correspondent; Isaac Alpert, New 

























Devere Allen 
State Committeeman 


Haven; David Young Wilton; Gus- 
tav Berquist, Hamden, and B. 
Cooperman, New Haven, State 
Auditors; and Assemblyman, Jack 
Bergen of Bridgeport,’ Abraham 
Perlstein of Hartford, Dorothy Al- 
len, Martin Kelly of New Britain; 
William Rauscher of Stratford, 
and Thomas Walters of Milford, 
Committeemen-at-Large; and _ in 
the 4th District: Bertram Burden, 
Fairfield; Samuel Young, Wilton; 
George Thorley, Stratford, and 
William Weiss, Danbury; 5th Dis- 
trict:- Paul Grossenbacher, New 
Milford. 








On the 


New York Socialists 


Active Front 





By Henry Fruchter 

it is with a deep sense of satis- 

faction and renewaed hope that 
I am outlining this week the var- 
ious activities which are scheduled 
for the Socialist Party of New 
York for the near future. After 
the meeting of the N.E.C. and the 
spirit of tolerance and mutual 
good-will which permeated its de- 
liberations we can now rededicate 
ourselves to the building of a 
greater Socialist Party. 

United Socialist Drive 

In the matter of the United So- 
cialist Drive, I sincerely hope that 
every party branch will institute 
an intensive campaign of fund- 
raising. After an intimate talk 
with National Secretary Clarence 
Senior, I am convinced that New 
York should do its utmost to meet 
its quota with the least delay. The 
constant demands made upon our 
national office for organizers, liter- 
ature, aid to labor strikes all over 
the country, etc., etc.—these impose 
a financial burden which must be 
met by Socialists everywhere. In 
New York, too, the need for funds 
is very great. The United Drive 
must be a success and it is up to 
our branch officers and member- 
ship to “put it over.” 

Literature 

We are just going to press with 
new booklets, one by Dr. Harry 
W. Laidler and the other by 
August Claessens, the former ad- 
dressing an appeal to the “White 
Collar Workers” and the latter 
writing on the “N.R.A. and After.” 
We are printing 50,000 copies of 
each booklet which will sell at one 
cent a copy. Branches can secure 
quantities of this literature by 
communicating with the Local Of- 
fice. 

Noon-Day Meetings 
Beginning Tuesday, July 23, and 
continuing every Tuesday and 
Thursday we are going to conduct 
open air noon-day meetings at 
Wall and Nassau Streets and at 
Borough Hall, Brooklyn. We ex- 
pect all party members who work 
in the vicinity of these places or 





Colony, N. Y.; secluded, woodland, lake 
privileges. See Tomash on premises 
Sat.Sun. — Tel. ALgonquin 4-6323. 


who are otherwise able to be there 








140 acres surrounded by 





Camp EDEN, cou sprine, n. ¥. 


Tennis; Swimming; Lake; 


In the heart of Storm King Mountains. 
52 miles from N. Y.—Weekly rates $16, $18, $20. Week-end $3.50 


e 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 175 East Broadway—Tel. DRy Dock 4-4972 


most beautiful scenery. 


Handball Court. 











A NEW 


UNITY HOUSE 


RISES FROM THE OLD! 


$97-00 


week 
Reduction for Union Members 


UNITY HOUSE 


Forest Park, Pennsylvania 


New York Office: 3 West 16th St. 


CHelsea 3-2146 


FRIDAY NIGHT: The Pine- 


SATURDAY NIGHT: Concert 


SU 





SUNDAY AFTERNOON: In- 


Owned and operated by the 1.L.G.W.U. on a non-profit basis. §| 





to assist.us in the conduct of these 
meetings. With proper manage- 
ment and cooperation of a. large 
committee we can reach a very 
large audience. 

The program of evening meet- 
ings in the various districts is be- 
ing daily extended and branch of- 
ficers are urged to communicate 
with the central office so that all} 
necessary assistance can be rend- 
ered. Above all, literature must 
be had at every open-air meeting 
and a proper regard must be had 
for a good committee in attend- 
ance, an intelligent chairman and 
one or two good speakers. 

The “O and P” Committee meet- 
ings are continuing throughout the 
summer and are especially import- 
ant at this time because of the 
numerous activities into which we 
are entering. I earnestly hope that 
every branch organizer will attend 
these meetings which are held 
every Monday evening, 6 to 7 p. m., 
in Room 508 of the People’s 
House. 

Petitions 

Petitions are being prepared for 
distribution to the branches and 
within a very short time letters 
will go out giving final instructions 


for the obtaining of signatures. 
Now that nominations have been 
completed, committees should be 


organized for the task of securing 
signatures with the greatest speed 
and efficiency. 

Picnic 

The Ulmer Park Picnic on Sat- 
urday, July 27, will go over with 
a bang. With artists, prominent 
speakers, athletic contests, with re- 
freshments, dancing, music and 
song—the thousands of workers 
who will attend will have a grand 
time. Socialists certainly should 
make no other engagements for 
that day. The fun will begin at 
noon Saturday and will extend un- 
til the early hours of Sunday morn- 
ing. We have two orchestra bands, 
loud speakers, an excellent concert; 
Jasper MacLevy is coming from 
Bridgeport; Judge Jacob Panken, 
William Karlin and others will be 
among the speakers. 

What we need immediately is the 
voluntary service of a very large 
committee, both on the day of the 
picnic and for several days in ad- 
vance. I want to urge all those 
who have aided us in the past im- 
mediately to communicate with me 
so that proper assignment can be 
made.. This year we expect to hyve 
a bazaar feature at the picnic and 
large quantities of merchandise 
will be disposed of at bargain 
prices. We therefore need a spec- 
ially large and competent commit- 
tee to work with us, 
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grove Players present 


“Good-bye Again” 








with Dora Bowshover, Folk’s 
Quintet Mandolin and Bala- 
laika Orchestra 


ternational Dinner ; this week 
a Russian 

NDAY NIGHT: Scenes from 
the Theatre Guild produc- 
tion “Porgy” with Jack 
Canter, Frank Wilson, 
Robert McClinster 








Journal, 


HOOPES TOUR 


Special to The New Leader 

PITTSBURGH. It has been 
necessary to rearrange the sched- 
ule of Comrade Darlington Hoopes, 
who will tour Pennsylvania for one 
week, beginning August 2nd. The 
new tentative schedule is as fol- 
lows: Friday, August 2nd: Al- 
toona; Saturday, August 3rd: Du- 
Bois; Sunday, August 4th: Erie; 
Monday, August 5th: New Castle 
or Jeanette; Tuesday, August 6th: 
Pittsburgh; Wednesday, August 
7th: Williamsport; Thursday, Au- 
gust 8th: Scranton; Friday, Au- 
gust 9th: Pittston; Saturday, Au- 
gust 10th: Ashland or Tamaqua. 

Branches that have been as- 
signed dates are urged to mail in 
their acceptance immediately. 





Women’s Committee 
Outing to Indian Point 


The Women’s Committee of the 
Socialist Party will hold a_ boat 
ride up the Huéson River to In- 
dian Point on Tuesday, July 23. 
The boat, “Peter Stuyvesant,” will 
leave the pier of the Hudson River 
Day Line at 42nd Street at 10 
a. m. 

Roundtrip tickets may be pur- 
chased in Room 408, 7 East 15th 
St., for the price of $1 for adults 
and 50 cents for children. Those 
participating in the outing are 
urged to bring in lunches and bath- 
ing suits in order them 
a pleasant time. 


to assure 


Socialist Summer School at 


Goldfield, Colo. 


Colo.— 


DENVER, The Western 
States Summer School which was 


to have held a part of its sessions 
in Pine, Colo., will be held in 
Goldfield instead, according to 
Mrs. Marjorie McCormick, secre- 
tary of the Socialist Party of 
Colorado. The school will open 
Friday evening, July 19th, at the 
party’s headquarters in Denver, 
and will continue to meet here 
through Sunday, July 21st. 

The Denver sessions will close 
with a mass meeting to be held in 
the Civic Center Sunday evening. 


LA STAMPA LIBERA 


SUES HEARST FOR 
OUTRAGEOUS LIBEL 


The 
Libera, 
daily, 
paper, 





publishers of La Stampa 
Italian labor and Socialist 
is suing the Hearst news- 
the New York Evening 
for $300,000 for libel. La 
Stampa Libera is represented by 
Matthew H. Levy, well-known So- 
cialist and labor attorney. 

The complaint arises as the re- 
sult of an article appearing on the 





Chicago Unions Favor 
Independent Labor Party 


Special to The New Leader 
HICAGO.—Members and spokes- 
men of 47 unions of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor met in 
Lathers’ Union Hall, Sunday, July 
14, to discuss the question of a 
labor party. The sentiment was 
unanimously in favor of the forma- 
tion of a labor party, at least for 
Chicago, based on the unions of the 

American Federation of Labor. 
A continuation committee of 15 
was appointed to draft a call to 
all Chicago labor unions for a Chi- 
cago trade union conference on a 
labor party. Two active Socialist 
trade unionists, George Meade of 
the Brotherhood otf Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, and Mor- 
ris Seskind, President of the Jew- 


Bathrobe Workers on 
Fighting Front 


| MEETING of bathrobe makers 
called to approve the demands 
submitted by the Executive Board 
of Loca] 91, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union for the 
coming general strike in the indus- 
try, was held in the Rand Sel 
Thursday, July 18. 
The demands to be submitted to 
| the employers are: A uniform 36- 
} hour working week; a general in- 
|erease of 10 per cent in wages; 
time and a half pay for overtime 
2 minimum of $16 for all operators, 
pressers, finishers, and _ tail 
working on garments priced up to 
$18 a dozen; a $19 minimum for 
the same crafts working on gar- 





Noo 





5 


ors 





ments priced between #18 and $36 
a dozen; and a $21 1 or 
those working on garme priced 





above $21. The floor girls in the 
respective categories are to get 
minima of $13, $14 and $15. 

Harry Greenberg, Manager of 
the Bathrobe Makers’ Union, i: 
confident that the bathrobe mak- 
ers will be successful in their at- 
tempt to realize their demands. In 
this strike the cutters will fight 
in the front line trenches alongside 
their fellow workers. 

The area of the strike will ex- 
tend beyond the metropolitan area 
to include outlying pointes such as 
South Norwalk, Bridgeport, Fall 
River and New Jersey. 

This strike, according to Green- 









PITTSBURGH.—The North Side 
Branch announces that the Out- 
Labor Problems Forums will” 








aoor 
continue to the last week in Au- 
gust. These Forums are held 
every Wednesday evening at the 
West Park Band Stand, Sherman 
Avenue and West Gite Street, 
N rth Side tsburg Prominent 
socialist and Labor speakers have 
secured. ‘| Pauli, or- 
ganizer of the ] Party of 
Al'eeheny County. was the speaker 





on w ebacuhad: July 17th, 








ized by their employers because 
ganization prevalent in 
nk Beginning with this 
the men in this industry who 
ree. reany decent wages 
; and are work- 









strike 











The FARMER- ‘LABOR | 


PROGRESSIVE 
of 10WA 


\ weekly 
the 


paper dedicated 


establishment of a 


lemocratically economic 
order. To support the Amer- 
ican Commonwealth Feder- 
ution, and in lowa the 


Farmer-Labor party. Edited 


by a board of directors, 


including 





berg, may very well mark a turn- 
ing point in the history of the! 
workers of this industry, who for | 
the past few years have been vic- | 





‘Mix and apply strange new plastic of 
waste materials for floors, roofs, orna- 
ments, mantels, imitation brick, stone, 
or beautiful marble. CHEMIST, 610 
S.W. 3lst, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.” 





Roland A. White, Sidney Phillips, 
Dr. O. H. Hoy, Rev. Frederie 
J. Clark, Archie Carter, A. L. 


Mutchler, Ray Trunnel & others. 
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It’s a warning... 


intestinal poisons. 


laxative known to science. 
dren as well as grown-ups. 





ish Federation of Trade Unions, 
are members of the committee. 

This preliminary and inforvea} | 
conferences, of which David McVey | 
of the Lathers’ Union acted as 
chairman, coincided with the public | 
statement in the Federation News, | 
official organ of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, by President 
Fitzpatrick explaining his own and 
Federation of Labor 
president’s signation from state | 
commissions with the statement | 
that labor cannot get any kind of | 
a square deal while the old -party | 
politicians are in power, and that 
he refused to be a catspaw to make | 
it appear that it was possible for |} 
union men to secure fair treatment | 
from the old party administrations | 
in Illinois. 


the State 





re 








| 
Union Pursuing ‘Runaway’ | 
Shop to Haverstraw | 





(Continued from Page One) 
port for work the plant. Dis- 
regarding the recent manifestation | 
of force by non-union workers em- 
ployed at the plant, in cooperation 
with armed mobs of local citizens, | 


at 


the union employees will demand | 
that the Hirsam firm abide by the | 
court decision. | 

Notice has been sent to Mayor 
Arthur Brownell of Garnerville 
that the union expected him to ac- 
cord its members proper protec- 
tion. Similar notice was served 


on the sheriff of Rockland County. | 
The union expects also that Gov- | 
ernor Lehman wil! heed its call | 
for protection. But regardless of 
what happens the union members 


Keep “Regular” 


Nervous and Irritable? 


Tnat elimination is delayed—that you’re absorbing 
Ex-Lax acts safely and gently 
to rid the body of unhealthful wastes. 
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It is eagerly taken by chil- 
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| WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 


|" FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, INC. 
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A co-operative Fire Insurance Soctet) 

affiliated with the Cooperative Leagu 

of America and operating under tb 

supervision of the New York Stat: 

Insurance Department, 


Why Pay Exorbitant 
Fire Rates? 
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HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR 
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pre Insur 
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Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
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WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
75,000 MEMBERS 


The Largest Radical Working- 
mea’s Fraternal Order 
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States and Canada 
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wil] their rights under the 
collective agreement and the court 
decree. i 
The decree in question was 
handed down by State Supreme 
Court Justice Aron Steuer on the 
complaint of the Knit Goods Work- 
Union that Samuel Hirsch, 


assert 


ers’ 
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LEPROUS NAZI GANGSTERS 


HE attacks by Hitler’s storm troop gangsters on Jews 
in Berlin came as a shock to civilized human beings. 
Why this sudden outburst of barbaric sadism occurred 
is not clear. The infamqus Goebbels had recently made 
@ provocative statement regarding the Jews and this may 
have contributed something to the attacks. On the other 
hand, there are those high in the councils of the Nazis 
who want no more of these outbursts. Not because of 
a change of heart regarding the Jewish people but be- 
cause of the reaction of foreign opinion. 

It is likely that what often follows the rise of a dic- 
tatorship has happened in Germany. When hooligans 
are organized and free rein is given to their blood lust, 

ir appetite remains keen after the dictatorship has 
won power. For several years Hitler's hooligans indulged 
this appetite and even dictators do not find it easy to 
restrain it. Even dictators may become the prisoners 
of the mobs whom they infuriate and train to do their 
dirty work. | 

The Nazi vermin who struck down helpless men and 
women in cafes and in the streets, who struck with- 
out provocation, advertise Nazi Germany for what it 
is, a government of gangsters and cowards, a leper in 
the family of nations.. Those who enjoy hurting 
human beings because of race of color are beyond the 
civilized pale. 


 * 





THE “RECOVERY” MAP 
Nga a lake which has broken through a dike and 


4 which is followed by the water being reduced to a 
level where it stagnates, so our industrial system has 
gunk and remains at a low level. A map of business 
activity by states presented by the United States News 
shows the month of June to be the blackest since 
October, 1934. Industrial states like New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey show 
a lower level. ' 

Midway between this industrial region and the lower 
South are the states of Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
“ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. All but Kentucky in 
October, 1934, had a black record and all, including 
Kentucky, now show a blacker record. The states of the 
lower South, except Mississippi and Florida, reveal a 
similar trend. States bordering the west bank of the 
Mississippi River are not so hard hit, although Nebraska, 
Kansas and Texas show a blacker record. 

Capitalism is still stagnating on a low level and with 
ever ten million workers still unemployed, this map is 
an. effective answer to all the fine forecasts of President 

oosevelt for more than two years. 





CHISELERS AT WORK 


my HIN a few weeks after the NRA was set aside 
! by the U. S. Supreme Court, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor completed a survey in many industries 
that revealed reductions in wages and increased hours 
of labor. Surviving agencies of the old NRA have been 
conducting a similar investigation and the first returns 
show the same facts, including an increase in the number 
of child workers. There is little doubt that further re- 
ports will confirm the first returns. 

An interesting fact brought to light by the investi- 
gation is that the wage reductions and increase in labor 
hours are mainly effected in small firms and the service 
trades. Functioning on a lower margin of economies 
than the big corporations, especially during a depression, 
the lesser capitalists naturally seek relief by attacking 
labor standards. In general, the big corporations are re- 
ported to be exercising more restraint and yet to expect 
them not to yield to the temptation to filch more values 
from the workers in the coming months is simply moon- 
shine. The chiseler is neither large nor small; he is a 
buyer of labor power and he will make his purchase 
yield all that is possible. 


A DANGEROUS PROPOSAL 


odd as under the NRA the organized working class 
had to fight every day against interpretations, rulings 
and red tape for a place in the sun, so today they must 
watch for jokers in the bills that concern them at Wash- 
ington. The Social Security Bill, while accepted as a 
beginning, is not by any means satisfactory, and a Senate 
amendment is now being considered that is reactionary 
and dangerous. 

This proposal would permit big corporations of the 
““welfare’’ type—the ‘‘welfare’’ being generally tied to 
a company union—to administer their own pension sys- 
téms. These would be separated from Federal legislation. 

Considering that if Congress enacts social security 
legislation, this amendment would really vest these big 
corporations with special legislative powers in the same 
field. This would also be government recognition of 
industrial feudalism within these corporation: This 
favorable treatment would make it still harder for the 
uslions to organize in the industries of mass production. 

No more daring capitalist proposal has appeared in 
years. It must be fought to the bitter end. 
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ALFRED DREYFUS 

















By William M. Feigenbaum 





pletely passed many years ago. 


nostaglia. 


solvent finance capitalism. 


drive on Dreyfus. 


of colossal proportions. 


the organized Socialist movement 


sanity of France. 


wits the passing of Alfred Dreyfus an era in 
European history comes to a close. 

except for the fact that the aged and ailing Colonel 
survived physically into the day of fascism and offi- 
cial governmental anti-Semitism that era had com- 


To men and women over 50 the death of Dreyf'us 
brings back memories of a crazy, turbulent episode 
of their youth, almost with the force of a powerful 
But there was more to the Dreyfus case 
than a mere outburst of national insanity among 
a great people. Never a sympathetic figure—a mili- 
tarist and a wealthy bourgeois—Dreyfus became 
in the very fact of his martyrdom a symbol of the 
struggle of a great people against evil forces. 
rayed against him were bureaucracy, a vicious mili- 
tarism, clericalism, a virulent anti-Semitism, mon- 
archism—in fact, all the forces seeking the destruc- 
tion of democratic self-government—as well as in- 


The Republic tottered under the impact of the 
The structure of peace and of' 
international good will, the very survival of or- 
ganized civilization were endangered by the episode 
that might very easily have brought about a war 


That France survived, that the people were able 
to throw off the poisons that threatened the life of 
the nation is due to many causes, not the least of 
which was the magnificent defense of Dreyfus by 
Emile Zola contributed to the recovery of the 
So did Anatole France. 
a number of public-spirited generals and civilians, 
such as Senator Schuerer-Kestner, General Picquart; 
Dreyfus’s own brother; so did Georges Clemenceau, 
who espoused the Dreyfusard cause for the selfish 
reason that he was seeking a political comeback 
after his eclipse following the Panama scandals in 


Indeed, 


was disgracing 
who was, after 


labor. 


Ar- 
we stand for? 


masses, 


Party led so gal 
The same 


So did 


petition for the 


forces 
Semitism and finance-capitalism as made France so 
sorry a figure forty years ago are raging in a far 
more virulent form today. 
-workers and the decent opinion of mankind did forty 
years ago they c 

In the evening of his life Dreyfus remembered 
what he had suffered, and he put his name to a 


It was a noble gesture, 
of the battles of 1894-1906. 


which he had been involved. 

But most of all it was organized French Social- 
ism, led by the courageous Jaures, that brought 
France back to sanity. And it was the Dreyfus case 
that brought unity to French Socialism, then di- 
vided into five parties. 

Some of the Socialists were unwilling to fight for 
Dreyfus, who, after all, emitted the ery, “Vive 
Varmee!” at five-minute intervals as that very army 


him and seeking his destruction ; 
all, a rich man, scion of a family 


engaged in manufacturing and the exploitation of 
Why, they asked, should we defend a man 
who is merely fighting for the right to remain in 
an army that is in itself a menace to everything 
Why fight for a man whose brother 
referred to the Socialists as chiens—dogs? 

But Jaures reasoned that those who were fighting 
Dreyfus were the main enemies of the working 
class, and that in defending Dreyfus and defeating 
his foes a powerful blow would be struck for the 
And Jaures prevailed, and the fight was 
waged, and the Socialists created the sentiment out 
of which came the defeat and discomfiture of the 
militarists, royalists, clericals and anti-Semites. 

And out of that battle came a united Socialist 


lantly and bravely by Jaures until 


the day of his tragic and ever-to-be lamented death. 


of reaction, militarism, anti- 


And what the organized 


an AND WILL do again. 


liberation of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
It brought back memories 





By Benjamin Meiman 
Our Washington Correspondent 


OULD love to call this the 

House-cleaning week, but am 
afraid it will take more than one 
week to clean house in Washington 
before Congress can adjourn. And 
how those Congressmen are rarin 
to go home! But all Congress can 
do- now is to delve into an in- 
tensive clean-up program of the 
“must” bills. 

By the way, word has_ been 
passed down the journalistic line 
that the President discourages the 
use of the term “must legislation.” 
He suggests that “desirable legis- 
lation” is a much happier and 
more accurate way of saying it. 
It’s possible that the “must” idea 
was officially scrapped in conse- 
quence of recent evidence that 
Congress resents administration 
dictatorship in the legislative field. 
There are indications that the past 
few days have witnessed some- 
thing like a restored entente be- 
tween the executive and legis- 
lative ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, except for the desire to 
go home. That really threatens to 
cause a stampede or a bolt. 

« + * 
Uncle Sam Agrees to Trade 
With Russia 


T last we are showing a little 
relations with the Soviet Union. 


in effect, that it is now going to 
deal with Russia just as with any 
other country—to try to expand 
our trade. Under the new Russian- 
American agreement, Russia prom- 
ises to buy more American goods 
in the next twelve months—30 
million dollars’ worth, or more 
than double her current purchases, 
is the informal estimate—and the 


United States agrees to grant 
Russia the same tariff concessions 
it has made to other countries, or 
may make during the next year. 


Cur tariff concessions to Cuba are 
excepted. 





The agreement does not mention 
Soviet-American claims or credits. 
It is a straight business deal and 





rests on its own bottom. 

For almost 18 years Uncle Sam 
was not on speaking terms with 
Russia. After resumption of diplo- 
matic relations in November, 1933, 
there were high hopes for large 
exports to Russia, but those hopes 


went glimmering when trading 
was coupled with paying old debts 
made by Czarist Russia, by the 
Kerensky Government (which was 
partly used by Kolchak in his 
counter-revolutionary adventures), 
and by private American capital 
confiscated during the revolution. 





Russia had counter-claims for 
damage caused by invasion of 
American military forces. The 


bargaining and haggling went on 
and on until last January, when 
Secretary of State Hull made the! 
blunt announcement that all efforts | 
to come to an understanding with | 
Russia failed. 

While we haggled, Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and others 
to whom Russia owes a great deal | 
more than she owes us, were walk- 
ing off with the lucrative Russian 
trade. 

At last we began to face facts— | 
and a trade agreement resulted | 
which, it is hoped, will be profit- | 
able for both countries. 

Criticized and denounced as a/| 
“Santa Claus pact” and calling | 








common sense in our business | 


The State Department announced, floods our country with Communist 


| 





Mr. Hull a “prize diplomatic dupe,” 
Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada | 
said: 

“This pact, with a nation that 


propaganda and tears up _ its 
promises to settle its legitimate 
debts with us, is the crowning 


blow of Secretarys Hull’s ruinous 


and fantastic mania for free 
trade. 

“Before American business is 
completely destroyed, before he 


has given away our very country 


in* these ridiculous sucker-deals, | 
the powers which Congress fool- 
ishly gave him must be cancelled.” 

Senator McCarran charged that} 
the 50 per cent reduction on| 
manganese, contained in the Rus-| 


sian agreement, means death to| 
the Amercian manganese industry 


in the West, which is just getting | safeguard 


on its feet. 


Behind the Scenes in Washington 





William Phillips, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, cool and collected, 
answered this outburt of Senator 
McCarran. He said the law author- 
izing reciprocal trade agreements 
was not involved in the Soviet 
pact, although the agreement was 
closely related to the authority 
given the President under that law. 

All that was done, Phillips said, 
was to agree to give the Soviet 
the benefit of the same rates ap- 
plied to other nations which did 
sign trade pacts. In return, the 
Soviet promised to buy $30,000,000 
worth of U. S. goods in the next 
twelve months. 

This may not satisfy the spokes- 
men of the manganese manufac- 
turers, but it ought to satisfy 
reasoning Americans. 

” * 


To Create Wagner Labor Act 
Machinery 
HE Wagner Labor Act ma- 
chinery is expected to be set 
in operation this week or next with 
appointment of a _ three-man 
“labor court” to administer it. 

President Roosevelt, following 
conferences already held with 
Secretary of Labor Perkins and 
expected meetings in the next few 
days with Senator Wagner, A. F. 
of L. officials and others, may be 
able to send the nominations to 
the Senate soon. 

Unofficial reports indicate that 
both Harry A. Millis and Edwin 
S. Smith of the old board may be 
appointed, although Millis has re- 


* 


; turned to his University of Chi- 


cago post and his attitude is not 
known definitely. 

Nearly a dozen possibilities are 
being considered for the three 


| $10,000-a-year jobs. It is now defi- 


nite that Leo Wolman of Columbia 
University, lately chairman of the 
Automobile Labor Board, will not 


| be named. Some A. F. of L. leaders 


who challenged his procedure in 
the auto industry had expressed 
fears he might be appointed. 
President Green of the A. F. of 
L. has notified all affiliated unions 
that the Wagner Act, designed to 
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(Continued from last week) 


pols parties are of two 
kinds .. . but no, I must cor- 
rect that: there is another kind, 
of which a word must be said be- 
fore we go on. 4 

There are parties which, having 
risen to power and achieved their 
aims, wholly or 
in large meas- j 
ure, outlive their 
original reason 
for &xistence and 
yet continue to 
exist, simply be- 
cause no. young- 
er party has yet 
grown strong 
enough to over- 
throw them. [\ 
Such, in this - 
country, are the 
Democratic and Algernon Lee 
Republican parties today, and such 
they have been for at least thirty 
years. The issues over which they 
used to fight with genuine moral 
fervor have long been dead issues. 
What they really fight over now 
is office and the- perquisites of of- 
fice,-and their nominal campaign 
issues are at best mere questions 
of expediency, not of basic prin- 
ciple. Both of them accept the 
existing social-economic system. 
Whichever carries an election pro- 
ceeds to administer public affairs 
stibstantially as the other would 
have administered them if it had 
won, serving principally the inter- 
ests of the propertied classes, ac- 
tively defending them against any 
serious attack, patching up differ- 
ences among them as best it can, 
and making such real or apparent 
concessions to the unpropertied 
classes as their expressions of dis- 
content may enforce. 

It was not such soulless sur- 
vivals from the past that I had 
in mind when I wrote my opening 
sentence. I was thinking of what 
are or aspire to be parties of the 
future. As to these, I say that 
they are of two kinds. 


Two Party Types 


The first of these two types is 
simply a combination of persons 
who, as individuals, regardless of 
social status, hold idéntical opin- 
ions, or opinions which are nearly 
enough alike to make it possible 
for them to accept a common for- 
mula without violating their indi- 
vidual consciences. The second 
type is a mass of persons who, be- 
cause of their position in the so- 
cial system, because of their class 
position, tend to feel together and 
act together in a certain way and 
who, in .the process of acting to- 
gether, think out a common pro- 
gram, with or without a theoretical 
statement of principles. 

The effective party of the fu- 
ture, the party which actually 
changes the social system to suit 
changed conditions and new needs, 
is always a party of the second 
type. But the rise of such a party 
is usually if not always preceded 
by the existence of one or more 
parties of the first type, holding 
ideals that cannot yet be realized, 
foreseeing and desiring and advo- 
cating changes which cannot yet 
be made. The historic function of 
such a party is to get the problem 
of the future stated, to force it 
upon the attention of increasing 
numbers of the people, to incite as 
many as possible to think about it 
and at least provisionally take 
sides, and so to prepare public 
opinion for the time when the 
problem can and must be solved. 


In rare cases there may be a di- 
rect development of the one kind 
of party into the other, without 
any break in its organizational 
history—the first may be the em- 
bryonic or infantile form of a body 
of which the second is the adult 
form. Oftener the party of the 








The Chicago Conference 
And Its Call for a New Party 


By Algernon Lee 








first type is a precursor rather 
than an embryo. The party of 
ideas does what such a party is 
capable of 4oing, up to the ma-. 
ment when the party of action can 
arise, and then it gets out of the 
way—or, if it does not, it becomes 
a nuisance and has to be put out.’ 
of the way. 


The Party of Ideas 


The Abolitionist party, for ex- 
ample, under its various names, 
performed a very useful task from 
about 1830 till the middle 1850’s., 
It wished and expected to abolish 
chattel slavery. It did not and 
could not achieve that aim. But 
it did and could put the slavery 
question on the order of business 
and materially hasten its solution. | 
Had it continued a separate exist- 
ence after the Republican party 
came into being, it would very 
likely have prevented the triumph 
of that party in 1860 and. post- 
poned for years the very .change 
it had so long been aiming at. 

The Independent Labor Party in 
Great Britain is ‘a case in+point on 
the other side. Without its- préep- 
aratory work, the . British . Labor 
party might not have been formed 
so soon, and pretty surely would 
not have matured so rapidly as it 
did. The other body became ‘a 
component part of the younger 
and larger one, and for twelve or 
fifteen years exercised a whole- 
some and helpful influence within 
it. Largely as a result of that 
influence, the Labor party devel- 
oped both in theoretical clearness 
and in organizational form to a 
point where it no longer néeded 
the LL.P. But the I.L.P., though 
it dwindled to a coterie, would not 
disband and merge itself into the 
Labor party. The result has been 
to write a farcical] but also. a-dis- 
mal appendix to the history of. its 
thirty glorious years. 

The party of the first type, the 
party of ideas—the political sect, 
if I may use that term without 
offence—is not to be undervalued. 
It is necessary at least until’ the 
party of the second type comes 
into existence, and may be useful 
for a little while thereafter. But 
when shall the party of action 
come into existence? The answer 
is: It will come when it can, and 
not before. Meanwhile, the party 
of ideas has the duty as well as 
the right to go on. 

(To be continued) 


LODI, N. J., NAMES LABOR 
TICKET FOR ELECTION 


Special to The New Leader 


LODI, N. J.—At a conference of 
the Lodi Labor Party a representa- 
tion of Labor Unions in this vicin- 
ity decided to place candidates in 
the coming general election. 

Frank J. Benti, vice-president of 
the Dyers’ Federation and Pres- 
ident of Local 1932 of Passaic, 
was selected as candidate for 
Mayor. Vincent Hykey, vice shop- 
chairman of Local 1983 of Lodi 
was named for councilman in the 
First Ward, and Frank Plescia, 
chairman of the Executive Board 
of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, Local 145, of Pas- 
saic and vicinity, was named for 
councilman for the Second Ward. 

Frank J. Benti, Charles Vigorito, 
George Baldanza and Simon Saller 
spoke on the need of a labor party 
in Lodi as well as a state and na- 
tional labor party. They said the 
workers must start an anti-sales 
tax organization. They spoke on 
the Workers’ Unemployment Insur- 
ance Bill and Social Security Bill. 











law of the land” and that workers 
“have the right to invoke its pro- 
visions and to seek its protection.” 

Green said the A. F. of L. would 
defend the act, insist that it be 
respected, and “supply the best 
legal talent available” to protect 
it in court. 

Staff members of the old Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, car- 
ried over under the new act, con- 
tinued their preliminary organiza- 


the new board is constituted no 
spadework in actual submission of 
cases can be done. This was made 
clear in connection with reports 
that several pending labor disputes 
are being cited to the board for 
immediate action once the mem- 
bers are named. 

Until the regional agents of the 
board are authorized to go ahead, 
no official action can be taken to 
prepare cases and collect evidence 
for submission to the board. 
Futhermore, it is expected here 
that the board will proceed very 
carefully at first in an effort to 
get an “air-tight” legal case or 
series of cases involving key and 
border-line industries, before’ any- 
thing is started that will wind up 
in the big marble building on 
Capitol Hill where the Supreme 
Court will hand down the last 
word. 

* 


Public Works May Pay Union 


> * 





labor organizing and, 
| collective bargaining, is now “the 


Wages 
EGULATIONS governing Pub- 
lic Works Administration 


tion plans, but explained that until | 


so that union wages may be paid 
and spending considerably speeded 
up. 

| State PWA directors “may. dis- 
approve any rate to be paid, other 
than a rate predetermined under 
law or ordinance, if it is less than 
the prevailing rate,” Administrator 
Ickes announced. 

The wage provisions are a part 
of a general revision of regula- 
tions designed to expedite the 
| PWA projects, and speed up the 
re-employment of persons now on 
relief rolls, Ickes said. President 
Roosevelt joined in the action to 
speed up work. 

Roosevelt said “local bodies will- 
ing to put up their share of the 
55 per cent of the total cost of 
projects must, of course, be given 
first consideration” ‘when the gov- 
ernment distributes the fund by 
making political subdivisions an 
outright gift of 45 per cent of the 
development’s cost. 

The orders placed primary re. 
sponsibility for wage rate fixing 
with local recipients of the PWA 
grant or the borrower from PWA 
funds. Approval, however, of the 
PWA director would be necessary 
before the rates are incorporated 
into contracts. 

The provision for payment of 
prevailing wages was regarded by 
union leaders as an important vic- 
tory. They fought while the work 
relief bills was in Congress for 


incorporation of a mendatory 





projects were revised last Monday 


union wage scale rate. 





